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New Kducational Books. 














dd 
1 for Little Fol 
or Littie folks 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children  $ 65 CHATTY READINGS IN ELEMENTARY 
Gray's How Plants Behave... 7 54 SCIENCE. 

How Plants Grow, with a P opular F lora .- 80 Instructive lessons on the anatomy and habits of animals, wild 
Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life .. 3 .60 and domestic, with many illustrations, teachers’ notes, and 
Holder’s Stories of Animal Life .. 60 blackboard work. Suitable for third, fourth, and fifth grades. 
Johonnot’s Book of Cats and Dogs.. Ps BOOK I., with 8 colored ie and over roo other 

Friends in Feathers and Fur .30 iltustrations . soe 36 cents. 

Neighbors with Wings and Fins .. 40 BOOK II., with 7 colored plates and nearly roo 

Some Curious Flyers, Creepers, and Swimmers .40 other illustrations ‘ - 36 cents. 

Some Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs .. 54 BOOK III., in preparation 
Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors .. ..  .50 f 
Lockwood’s Animal Memoirs. Part I, Mammals .60 THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE SHORT STORY. 

Animal Memoirs. Part II, Birds -- 60 By BRANDER MATTHEWS, D.C.L., Professor of Dramatic 
Long’s Home Geography ™ 25 Literature in Columbia University. 16mo. 83 pages. 50 cts. 
McGuffey’s Familiar Animals and Their Wild 

Kindred .. . 50 NOTES ON SPEECH-MAKING. 

Living Creatures of Water, Land, ‘and Air .. -50 By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 16mo, 92 pages. 50 cents. 
Monteith’s Popular Science Reader .. 75 ‘ AA 
Needham’s Outdoor Studies 40 Contents: I. The Four Ways of Delivering an Ad- 

. lag " dress—II. The Real Secret of After-Dinner 
Payne’s Geographical Nature Studies 25 Oratory—III. Appendix. 
Treat’s Home Studies in Nature .90 
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Distinctive Features 


OF 


TUNSTALL’S 
~ CICERO 
GILDERSLEEVE- 
LODGE 


Latin Series. 





thought with some fullness. 


1. A short introduction, giving all that is essential for preliminary study. 
2. A running argument, breaking the text and giving the trend of the 3 


8. A progressive commentary, beginning with an elementary treatment of 
the four Catilinarians. 

4, At the end of the commentary to the First Oration against Catiline, a set 
of examination questions to test the progress of the class. 

5. The occasional use, in the commentary, of tabulated statements of syntac- 
tical rules—such, for example, as that for the expression of Wishes in Latin. 

6. A copious vocabulary, helpful in the use of English synonyms. 

7. Four Appendices for ready reference on historical matters. 

8. The exceptional clearness and fullness of treatment given to the speech 
Pro Lege Manilia as a rhetorical exercise. s 

9. The Ninth Philippic added for sight translation. 

10. References to four grammars—Gildersleeve, Allen & Greenough, 
Bennett, and Harkness. 


Pages xxxiv+586 Price, $1.20 





“TUNSTALL’S CICERO is the most useful and practical school edition of this author that I have seen.” 


—J.Epmunp Barss, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 
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rate 


For School Crayons of all kinds we have THE BEST. 
We are now offering something new— 


= Che Perfection School rayon 


| These crayons are put up either for pone or blackboard 
| use. The inserted cut neeresenta how the package looks. 

| They are of the very best quali ty made, satisfaction 
guaranteed. This crayon, for writing purposes, is espe- 
| cially adapted for the prime mary SOR school and the Vertical 
Hand Writing System. ax Crayons are put up in 
| groee boxes, assorted or ona colors. rite for samples 


STANDARD CRAYON CO., 
509-517 Eastern Avenue, LYNN, MASS. 


“TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- New Coors ht Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Wiines- —Cloth Sides ~ Price Reducedto | Good Pape ell Bound—Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket— ice, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Cajalooue Pree} DAVID McKAY, Publisher. 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


i GRAND PRIZ 


mI wl 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
This is the highest prize ever awarded to a pen-maker, and no other pen-maker has 
it. It stands above the Gold Medal. 


Gillott has always taken the Highest Prize. 


,Ek-FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 
Etc., Etc., 
FOR SCHOOL USE. 


National Educational 
Association Reports. 


We can furnish the following valuable reports of the National Educational 
Association which will be mailed postpaid on receipt of the prices quoted : 


25 cts 
on College Entrance Requirements, 25 cts. 














LITERAL 





at Parts, 


1900, 











Report of the Committee of Twelve on Rural Schools, - - 


“ “ " ‘* Public Libraries, - - - - - {5 cts. 
“ “ ‘ ‘* Normal Schools, - - - - - 15 cts. 
Set of Four Reports to one address, - - - - - - - + 75 cts. 


On orders for 10 or more copies to one address, express prepaid, the 
first two reports will be furnished at 20 cents a copy and the last two at 
13 cents. 

On orders for roo or more copies by freight at purchaser’s expense the 
first two will be furnished at 15 cents a copy, the las two at 10 cents. 

These reports are of great value and teachers will do well to secure 
them before the present edition is exhausted as the association may not 
reprint them. 


E. L. KELLOGG @& CoO., 
61 East Ninth J treet, ~ NEW YORK. 











BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Areh Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
anp CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 


Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits. 





Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents. 


For 
Grade Teachers 
and Supervisors. 
(4 Monthly, during the 
school year. Discussion 


of topics relative to music teaching and the “ new ed- 
ucation ” APPROPRIATE SEASON Mi sic, &c, from the 
BEST SOURCES. Can be used in class for reading, by or- 
dering “Reprints.” Principals and Superiatendents 
will aid their teachers by arranging to supply each 
penny | hoig - oy one annual subscription. $1 
ear: ¥ copy 
Prrdited by Supervi rr of Music, Indi- 
apanolis. Published by SCHOOL MUSIC COM- 
28 N. ‘Neon St.. Indianapolis. 


MINE RALS for SCHOOLS 


Ores, useful and rock-making minerals for 
practical study Catalogue Sree. 
ROY HOPPING, 

129 4TH AVENUE * . New York, N. Y. 


"| EREN CH Sones s TEXT- 


BOOKS for 

Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lisher for copies for examination. . . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUB, - NEW YORK. 
Complete catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


SCHOOL, BELLS UNIVERSITY ANU 


By BELLS. 
McSHANE BELL! FOUNDRY, : Baltimore, Mid. 


An Agent Wanted 


IN EVERY COUNTY AND EVERY CITY 
IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


Kelloga’s « Teacher's’ « Libraries 


Terms Liberal. Write at Once. 




















E’ L. Ke.ioce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., NewYork 


Nos. Al, 128, 333, 444, 126, 556. 





Al All these 








333 | For Sale at all Stationers. ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 3feingtret:Nevor: | 556 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Boards of Education and Superintendents AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION | Siverr“vrofemor.*:Prnetons,“Anastants 


and Governesses, for every De -: 
Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago mens of nee sooner Recommends Good 
| Positions Filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. Veen. 1. 5. Toucan. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES cameme) oS 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 156 Fifth Av., New York City,N.Y. 878 Mich. Bldg., hicago, Ill. and employers should corre- 
1505 Pa. Ave., Washington, D.O. | 414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 4 Evans Bidg., Oskaloosa, Ia. TEACHERS ~ nd eee UNCY bene 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver, Colo. 420 Parrott Bldg.,SanFrancisco,Cal.5%Stimson Blk., Los Angeles,Cal. table Bldg, Memphis, Tenn. Has filled vacancies 


TEACHERS WANTED. £2 ‘housznd positions filled. Sixteenth a ama 
s a. en zananiigs in all mnde..of THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 

schools for which we have no suitable 

candidates. Many of them choice positions. Write for particulars. Address C. J. 

Albert, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago. OF TH b SO UTH Raleigh, 


Schermerhorn TEACHERS “AGENCY | tee. foo te Lape ESTABLISHED 1891 BY PRESENT MANAGER. 
3 B. 14th St., New York 


P.-Y. 
Joun 0. ett ..s} Managers. Largest patronage and best clientele of all 
HE > Fifth A —— sauagies, srenenow a ands West. 
7o Fi venue Teachers of ability and specialists wan 
aan PRATT TEACH ERS AG EN CY New York. Send for brochure ana full particulars. 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public | COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—Nzw Yorx Crrv. 


and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATI, Mavager | The professional schoolof Columbia University 
- | for the training of general teachers, supervisors, 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY [fmuttcicsi ind soleges: pen to bothseren 


‘ellowships and Scholar- 
























































50 Bromfield Street, Boston. ships amounting to $5,750 

E. F. FOSTER, Manager. Telephone, Boston 775-2,| CACHES sity, wets ale 

two-years’ Collegiate 

TRY KELLOGG'S BUREAV College « cease toes by sire 

= ~~ Panam ae iw or — wives 6 seater -4 wanted 3 isttens’s Burean recom. iploma in Elementary 
mends teachers. EuGENE R Smit writes: “I wish to thank you for the prompt an easin : : ‘ 

manner in which you have aided me.” (Note: Montclair, N. J. Math., $1300.) . | Teaching, Kindergarten, Fine Arts, Domestic 


Art, Domestic Science, ! Training. 
H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, = - + No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York City. | Grednate courses leading to Fisher Daplome, 


Diploma in Recents Teaching, or to the De- 
grees of A.M. and Ph.D. Catalogues sent on ap- 


KINDERGARTEN 223 SCHOOL SUPPLIES. |p isso ose MUSSELL, Ph.D, Deon 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


East 14th Street, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 3 "he tan” - R E aa ook Store — 
e 


- " “ . Write for our catalogue; 416 pages, 6x9 inches; post- 
Shaw’s Dational Question Boo 7 For Examinations. Contains about 6,600 age 6 cents. py me mo 15,000 Books, Bibles, 


Questions and Answers on 24 branches of 





























: 'e etc,,etc.,at Wholesale Prices, 

study. An encyclopedia of useful knowledge. Price, $1.75 net, postpaid. All books carried in stock. Best catalog ever print 
ed and sent free of charge 

E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth St., New York. THE BOOK SUPPLY CO..266-8 Wabash Ave.,Chicage 





ANNUAL CLEARANCE SALE 


Good Books for Geachers at Very Little Prices. 


OME of these books are very slightly shopworn, of others we have too large a supply for our limited space. All are books 
of standard value which should have a place in the teacher’s library. It goes without saying that you will need to order 
early to secure them. Money must accompany order. If we have no copies left and you name no second choice the 
money will be promptly returned. 





Publishers’ Our . 
Coptes Retail Price Price | (Qopies Ferg mt _ 
8 a = oa > Mass. Public School Sys- 1.50.75 | 50 Rusk’s Model Selections (for recitation) about 160 pages 30.12 
% Morgan’s Educational Mosaics. Cloth 150 «75 | (© Se -hownd—1008-0, Pager, 118 60.80 
2 “a Motenen AmaaiennRehenienns elinges. Cloth, 60.25 | 400 ‘Educational Foundations "—bound—1s92-8. Cloth 1.00.50 
rg ° ° coal e 
10 Nations of the World. Tllustrated. 189 pages 50.20 ae fp itatntes Bxpeciong lee Shoal Fate 25 «1B 
8 Patnam’s How to Educate Yourself. Boards 50.20 5 Trumbull’s Teaching and Teachers. Cloth. 890 pages 1.2  .50 
6 Hart’s German Universities. Cloth. 398 pages 1.75.7 2 Matthew Arnold’s Higher Schools and Universities in 
10 Danton’s Arithmeticin Primary Schools. Cloth, 165 pp. 1.00 = .50 Germany. Cloth, 245 pages 2.00 .90 
6, Palmer’s Science of Education.. Cloth, 340 pages 1.00 50 Hinsdale’s Schools and Studies. Cloth. 362 pages 1.50 .68 
9 Hoose’s Methods of Teaching. Cloth, 376 pp. 1.00 .50 8 Alcott’s Record of a School. Cloth. 297 pages 1.50 .50 
7 Rousseau’s Emile. Cloth, 157 pages 90 ~=—-.50 4 Brackett’s Women and the Higher Education. Cloth 1.00 .40 
86 Mason’s Manual of Gymnastic Exercises. Bds., 64 pp. 40 = 15 2 Brook’s Those Children. Cloth.. 272 pages 1.00 .40 
100 Kilburn’s Primary Methods. Cloth. 280 pp. 1.00 60 2 Huxley’s Science and Culture. Cloth, 357 pages 1.25 .60 
# Thring’s Education and School. Cloth, 278 pages er: 0 8 Hoffman’s Science of the Mind Cloth, 878 pages 1.50 .50 
8 Lange’s Higher Education of Women. Cloth, 186 pp. 1.00.50 2 Hart’s In the School-Room. Cloth, 275 pages 100.45 
10 Maltby’s Map Modeling inGeography and History. Cl. 1.25 .65 |. 4 Dunton’s Memoirs of John D. Philbrick. Cloth, 225 pp. 1.25 .50 
10 Brook’s Mental Scienceand Culture. Cloth. 504pages 1.50 .75 8 Gill’s School Management. Cloth, 275 pages 1.00 .80 
7 Manual of Class Teaching. Cloth. 54 pages 40 = 25 4 Hill’s Our Fnglish. Cloth, 242 pages 80.45 
7 Notes of Lessons for Young Teachers. Cloth, 101 pages 1.00 .40 50 Upham’s Fifty Lessonsin Wood Working. Cloth. 100 pp. 50 = 95 
19 Hussey’s Helpsin Teaching Reading. Cloth, 126 pages -% 40 50 Rooper’s Drawing in Infant Schools. Paper : 15 =—-.08 
6 Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction. Cloth, 496 pp. 150 .%5 50 ‘. ‘The Child: His Studies and Occupations. Paper 15.0 
6 Rosenkrantz Philosophy of Education. Cloth. 286 pp. 1.50 = .75 50 Two English Schoolmasters: Mulcaster and Ascham. 
Fenno’s Favorites Nos. 1 to 10 (A collection of choice Paper 15 =.08 
recitations and dialogs) about 30 copies of each No. 50 An Object Lesson in History (School Entertainment) 
Average size, 200 pages sri «i @ Paper 15 0.08 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, - - - - 61 East 9th Street, New York. 
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| A Perfected Course in Art Education. 


The Prang Elementary 
Course in Art Instruction 


Artistic in Arrangement, Liberal in Treatment, Rich in Detastl 
A Compilation of the Best Thought Regarding Art Education 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


BosToNn NEw YORK CHICAGO 























Nutritive, Refreshing, Economical in use. A breakfast-cupful 
of this delicious Cocoa costs less than one cent. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 








ONE HUNDRED LESSONS IN 
NATURE AROUND MY SCHOOL. 


By FRANK O. PAYNE, 


Size, 7 1-2x5 inches. 201 pages. Binding—cloth, stamped with two 
colors and gold. 49 illustrations. - - Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


Mr. Payne is a well-known writer and lecturer on Nature Study. But he is more 
than that—he is a school superintendent and a successful teacher of nature subjects. 
This book, like all he says and writes about nature, has been tested in the school- 
room—is, in fact, the result of successful school work. It does not aim to give a hard- 
and-fast course of lessons. But it does give a collection of One Hundred suggestive 
lessons on natural objects which cau be adapted, by any intelligent teacher, to his 
tet In all parts of the country where nature study has been largely taken up this 

ook is in use. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: 
Chap I.—Preliminary Lessons 
Chap. II—Lessons on Leaves, Plants, and Fruits 
Chap. IlI—Lessons on Animals 
Chap. IV—Ghe School Museum 
Chap. V.—Rainy-Day Lessons 
Chap. VI—Lessons in the School Yard 
Chap. VII—Walks with the Children 
Chap. VIII—Collections during Vacation 
Chap. IX—Devices and Helps in Nature Study 


E. L. KELLOGG 6 CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
FIVE-CENT NATURE READERS. 


E have begun the publication of a series of books for Supplementary Reading on Nature 
subjects at 5 cents per copy or 60 cents a dozen. Each contains about thirty-two pages 
nicely illustrated and charmingly written They will make delightful reading and can 

be supplied to a class fora verysmal] sum. Nine numbers are now ready—all for the second and 
third grades—as follows: 





No. r—PUSSY WILLOW AND WAKE-ROBIN. 
No. 2—THE SPRING BEAUTY AND THE ANEMONE. 
No. 3—THE SQUIRREL AND HIS HOME. 
No. 4—BITTERCRESS AND ROSES. 
No. 5—-THE STORY OF A BEEHIVE. 
No.6.—THE GOLDEN-ROD AND ASTER, 
No. 7.—STORIES ABOUT BIRDS. 
No. 8—CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
No.9.—HIAWATHA AND ITS AUTHOR. 
No. 10.—JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


We would like to hear from superintendents and princi: who desire i 
series with reference to their work. “ . sac to tavestignte the 


(Other Numbers are in preparation for First, Second, and Third Reader Grades.) 
E L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East oth St., N.Y. 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 





Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed 
or weary from worry, insomnia, 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in halt 
a glass of water. 


It nourishes, strengthens, and im- 
parts new life and vigor by supply- 
ing the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY PRESIDENT 


STATEMENT 
For the year ending December 31, 1900 
According to the Standard of the Insurance 
Department of the State of New York 





INCOME 


Received for Premiums - ~- $47,211,171 88 
From allother Sources -. - 138,371,680 93 
$60,582,802 31 
DISBURSEMENTS 

To Policy-holders for Claims by 
Death - - - = =» $15,052,652 92 

To Policy-holders for Endow- 
ments, Dividends, etc. - 11,309,210 91 
For all other accounts - «= 18,084,749 68 


$39,446,613 61 


ASSETS 
United States Bonds and other 

Securities - - . 
First Lien Loans on Bond and 
a ee: 
Loans on nds and other Se- 
curities s ss wv 
Loans on Company’s own Policies 
Real Estate: Company’s Office 
Buildings in London, Paris, 
Berlin, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Sydney and Mexico, 
and other Real Estate - -<- 
Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 


panies + -+ «+ «+ «+ 13,299,816 32 
Accrued Interest, Net Deferred 
Premiums,etc. - - + 7,478,783 74 
$325,758,152 51 
LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves,ete. - = 
Gontingent Guarantee Fund + 64,122,022 25 
Available for Authorized Divi- 

dends = = = «*# = 2,440,000 00 


$325,758,162 61 


$183,368,624 91 
77,285,867 38 


12,170,000 00 
8,629,769 43 


23,575,840 73 


$269,191,130 26 


Insurance and Annuities in 
force - - «+ = $1,141,497,888 02 


I have carefully examined the foregoing State- 
ment and find the same to be correct ; liabilities 
calculated by the Insurance Department, 

CHARLES A. PRELLER Auditor 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS Vice-Presivent 


General Manager 
2d Vice-President 
Treasurer 
Actuary 


WALTER R. GILLETTE 
Isaac F, LLoyp 
FREDERIC CROMWELL 
Emory MCCLINTOCK 
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Education for the Twentieth Century. 


Mr. John Millar, deputy minister of education for 
the Province of Ontario, gives in the Methodist Magazine 
and Review a very thoughtful discussion of some of the 
educational problems which he believes the new century 
will undertake tosolve. He rightly says that education 
was never more appreciated than now, and yet if liberty 
is granted to the light of truth the progress of the nine- 
teenth century will sink into insignificance compared 
with what the twentieth century may reveal. 

The education needed in the century to come, he says 
will have three main characteristics : 

(1) It will be democratic. 

(2) The courses of study will be adapted to modern 
requirements ; and 

(3) Character, instead of knowledge, will have first 
place in the direction of educational forces. 


Democratic Ideals, 


Democratic education is, comparatively speaking, new, 
and its attainable objects are not yet fully understood. 
It is only within a short period that intelligent people 
believed in the permanency of democratic institutions. 
One hundred years ago democracy was a chimera. The 
horrible spectacle of the French revolution was before 
every one’s mind. The admirers of aristocratic institu- 
tions hoped for the failure of the American system of 
government. The overthrow of Maximilian in Mex- 
ico, and the failure of the Southern confederacy, dis- 
pelled the hopes of those who expected self-government 
to be impossible. 
revived extravagant impressions regarding the instability 
of republics. Opinions have, however, changed, tho some 
admirers of older systems may yet shake their heads. 
The people of Anglo-Saxon communities at least recog- 
nize that the failure of democracy means the failure of 
civilization. 

Whatever is inseparable from democracy cannot be 
overlooked. In dernocratic society the people must be 
educated, and the education of no class can be neglected. 
It is only in modern times that this view has gained ac- 
ceptance. Plato taught that the people who labored in 
a model commonwealth needed no education whatever. 

It is only about a generation since in the Southern 
states it was a crime to teach reading to the laboring 
classes. Universal education in Germany only dates 
from the first Napoleon. Until their defeat at Sedan, 
the French never thought of giving the masses of the 
people an elementary education. England, one of the 
foremost nations in higher education, had no system of 
‘public education for the poor until thirty years ago. Is it 
not a fact also that even in our own day the statement 
is occasionally made that thereis a danger of “‘ over-edu- 
cation”? So long as people fear evil to the country 
from having too many educated persons, so long may it 
be assumed that more education is necessary in order to 
dispel such illogical conclusions. 

Too many persons regard popular education only as if 
it were a protection against superstition and disorder. 
They look upon education as a measure of police. They 
are friendly to education only so far as it may be a means 
of increasing the material productiveness of the country. 
By them, education is prized, not because it gives the 
nation good men and good women, but because it secures 


The collapse of Louis Napoleon even, 


more wheat, more railroads, more machinery, and more 
tall chimneys. 

It should at once be recognized that the stream of 
democracy cannot be turned back or permanently 
checked. The dangers arising from a class privileged on 
account of birth, are over. There are, however, dangers 
arising from the existence of a class privileged on account 
of wealth. The danger which confronts modern institu- 
tions is not aristocracy, but plutocracy. The welfare of 
the nation is not assured if there exists any class of peo- 
ple in the community debarred by artificial circumstances 
from having their right share in public affairs. The 
promise of a “full dinner pail” to the mechanic is not 
enough. The talk of education unfitting poor people for 
their station in life is repugnant to the belief in the 
brotherhood of mankind. 

Democratic education should inculcate the essential 
unity of all classes. The endless diversities of function, 
capacity, and achievement among individuals should be 
recognized as advantageous to civilization. Equality of 
condition is a phantom ; but equality of opportunity should 
not beoverlooked. Progress will not remove all inequali- 
ties ; indeed, “progress and inequality’ are inseparable. 
It should be a fundamental object of democracy—the ele- 
vation of the masses. ll civilizing agencies that do not 
benefit the poor are foreign to the genius of the democratic 
spirit. The discovery and the development of the ability 
of every child in the community, should be the aim of 
democratic education. Society is interested in making 
the most of every useful gift or faculty which each 
member of the community possesses. The boy who 
has natural endowments which would fit him to occupy 
a high position in publiclife, should, in the interests of 
the state, have such opportunities placed within his 
reach as will enable the community to obtain the full ad- 
vantages of the gifts which Providence has bestowed. 

It is now fully acknowledged that elementary education 
should be free. Free public libraries are regarded as the 
necessary complement of free schools. Free text-books 
have been adopted in many pl: ces ; and wherever adopted 
they have come to stay. It is to be regretted, however, 
that the spirit of selfishness induces some communities 
to close the door of higher education to every one whose 
father has not money. To the credit of the American 
people, the high schools in nearly all parts of the Union 
are free; indeed, in some of the United States free high 
schools are guaranteed by statute. It is safe to say 
that the people of the American Republic, judged by their 
enterprise and progress, have made no mistake in the 
liberal provisions made for secondary education. In 
England, where progress is generally sure tho slow, the 
demand for higher education for the masses of the people 
is making itself felt in the agitation over what is practi- 
cally secondary education under the control of the board 
schools. Nova Scotia has adopted the policy of the Eastern 
states in having the high schools free. In Ontario it is 
optional with high school boards to impose fees, but, un- 
fortunately, in many cities and towns the power is exer- 
cised in the interests of the wealthy classes. Selfishness 
is at the bottom of any policy which shuts out the chil- 
dren of the poor man from gaining an education. 


The New Course of Study, 


The courses of study should be adapted to the require- 
ments of the age and the conditions of the country. It 
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is still a debatable question, what knowledge is worth 
most. Differences of opinion are expressed respecting 
the so-called “utilitarian” and “culture” branches of 
the program. Herbert Spencer, having in view the 
needs of the many, deserves much credit in his battle for 
an improved curriculum. He has shown, what all will 
now admit, that Greek and Latin cannot hold the position 
they had three centuries ago. Mathew Arnold, on the 
other hand, makes a strong plea for the refinements of 
literature. One greater than either has said that “ Man 
does not live by bread alone.” It may be safely accepted 
that the education of no person should be one-sided. 
Every one’s training should be such as will enable him 
to make the best of life. 

The knowleige a person should acquire will largely de- 
pend upon the position in society which he is to occupy. 
It should be an object to have each one follow that pur- 
suit for which his ability and circumstances best fit him. 
It is a fact, however, that the occupation desirable for 
one to follow can with difficulty be determined in child- 
hood. Under these circumstances the knowledge early 
acquired should not be special, but general: in other 
words, the early part of a student’s school life should be 
taken up in gaining such information as everyoneshould 
have. However desirable it is for a boy to be filled with 
an ambition to occupy a position of prominence, his stud- 
ies should be arranged with the conviction that the 
chances are he will be obliged to follow one of the 
humbler occupations of life. It is a serious drawback to 
the young person who becomes a farmer, a mechanic, or 
a merchant to find that several years of his student life 
were wasted in a fruitless acquisition of what mainly con- 
cerns the lawyer, the doctor, or the teacher. Specializa- 
tion is frequently begun too early and the blame must 
largely rest with the authorities of universities, 

Reading, writing, and arithmetic are often regarded as 
the tools of education. In early childhood the study of 
nature should receive much attention. The earth and 
what pertains to it, or what is generally termed “ physi- 
ography” should be taken up when school life is begun. 
Natural phenomena of a simple character should receive 
early attention, and the elements of physics, meteorology, 
botany, zoology, chemistry, etc., should be presented for 
the pupil’s observation and instruction. Any course for 
elementary schools which ignores “ nature study,” is seri- 
ously defective. In the lower classes of high schools, 
natural science should be continued for every student. 
Arithmetic, which may be begun in early years, should 
not be made a leading subject of the high school course. 
The amount of arithmetic which everyone should know is 
not extensive. Algebra and geometry, but of a very ele- 
mentary character, may be taught to all pupils. The 
ordinary mechanic, farmer, etc., has to keep his accounts, 
and therefore, elementary bookkeeping should be an ob- 
ligatory subject. 

It is well known that the great majority of children 
are expected to contribute largely to the daily labor of 
the household, the farm, or the shop. The woman who 
understands French or trigonometry, but is unable to 
cook a dinner or to mend a child’s dress, is imperfectly 
educated. Domestic science, including cooking, sewing, 
laundry werk, sanitation, etc., should be a leading part of 
every girl’s training in the public school. Therapid con- 
centration of population in cities has made it imperative 
that the manual training which a boy obtains on the 
farm may be taken up as a course of study in urban 
schools. Manual training like domestic science, should 
be limited to no class of students. It is now well known 
that intellectual development recognizes the importance 
of training the hand and theeye. It isscarcely necessary 
to add that drawing is a necessary preparation for man- 
ual training, and should be an obligatory subject for all 
students. 

Every person should enjoy good literature; and the 
boy or girl who leaves school without a love for good 
reading is not educated. There is no reason why the 
farmer or the mechanic should not enjoy Shakespeare, 
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Ruskin, and Tennyson. Indeed, altho the majority of 
boys and girls must necessarily leave school young, they 
should, by diligent reading and observation, add to their 
attainments every year. A child is badly educated if he 
does not acquire a capacity for exact description as well 
as a capacity for exact observation. 

Attention should be directed in early life to what con- 
cerns man as a social being. History, civics, and cognate 
subjects should be taken up by all pupils. In a demo- 
cratic country the rights and duties of citizens should be 
known. The power to draw reasonable inferences should 
be mastered. In democratic communities this power is 
essential to good citizenship. If young men were 
trained to be thoughtful, the masses of the people 
would not] be so liable to dangerous delusions as 
they are at present. The hope of the demagog invaria- 
bly comes from a belief in the ignorance of a large por- 
tion of the electorate. To become an expert in any de- 
partment of knowlegde is attainable only by the few. To 
acquire wisdom enough to know upon whom to rely as an 
expert is within the reach of most persons. Democracy 
is in danger unless the citizens acquire the power of dis- 
criminating between the true and the false leaders of 
public opinion. 

The High School Curriculum. 

The course of study for all pupils has now been indicat- 
ed ina general way. It is only when we consider the 
subjects for secondary schools that difficulty comes up. 
It should be accepted as settled, that the high schools 
are not supported either entirely or mainly for the bene- 
fits of those who enter on professional pursuits or become 
matriculants of a university. The interests of the great 
majority of students must govern. Indeed, let it be felt 
that university influences are to dominate, and the main- 
tenance of the high schools by the public authorities is 
doomed. The progressof high schools is due to the fact 
that in recent years their work has become more practi- 
cal, and, as a consequence, they have gained largely in 
public sympathy. The division made between elementary 
and secondary schools is largely an arbitrary one. The 
subjects of a general education begun in the public 
schools should not be slighted in the high schools. 
Latin, Greek, French, German, trigonometry, and some 
other branches, tho valuable in themselves and essential 
for a few, are not essential for those students who do not 
become teachers, lawyers, doctors, engineers, etc. 

It is a fact, however, that there is lamentable waste in 
educational methods as a consequence of the ambition 
to prepare for matriculation or for the professions. 
Pupils require careful guidance in this matter, and it is 
unfortunate that high school teachers are exposed to the 
very serious temptation of urging pupils to take up sub- 
jects not best adapted to purposes of general training. 
The plan of allowing Latin, Greek, etc., to be optional 
does not meet the situation. The difficulty will never be 
met until it is as much to the professional honor of the 
teacher to turn out one who is to become a valuable 
farmer, mechanic, or merchant, as one who matriculates 
at a unversity. 

The main work of the high schools should concern the 
ninety-five per cent. rather than the five per cent. The 
optional subjects in at least the lower classes of the high 
schools: should not receive half the attention which they 
do at present. It will not meet the argument to say 
that in Germany the interests of intending matriculants 
are better safeguarded. On this continent the German 
system is not wanted. There are too many students al- 
ready wasting their time with Latin. The English and 
Scotch systems also have their excellencies. America 
would be unwise to copy the system of any country. 


The Supreme End of School Education. 


Character building should receive chief attention in 
the direction of educational forces. During the nine- 
teenth century there has been an apparent conflict 
between education and knowledge. This may appear 
paradoxical, as the ordinary person regards education and 
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knowledge as identical. There is however, much differ- 
ence between the two. Psychologists point out that in 
order to be educated, the emotions and the will must re- 
ceive due attention, as well as the intellect. There has 
been too much prominence given to training in knowledge 
and too little to the training of the emotions, and espe- 
eially too little to the training of the will. Doubtless the 
enormous additions made during the present century to 
the sum total of human knowledge has had much to do 
with these conditions. The acquisition of knowledge has 
too often come to be regarded in our schools as the 
great aim and end of the student’s life. 

The growtn of democracy, beneficial tho it has been, 
has doubtless had its effect. Everyone is anxious to 
get on in the world, and recognizes that knowledge is 
power. The modern system of written examinations 
tends to a wrong idea of education. Unfortunately 
character has no value in deciding whether or not a can- 
didate is to pass an examination. The boy who fails in 
algebra may be debarred from matriculation, even tho 
his principles are good. On the other hand, one who has 
not sufficient will power to abstain from the use of cigars 
may be admitted to the university by barely making one- 
third of the marks in each subject. Progress in charac- 
ter does not receive due recognition. 

The opinion of Buckle cannot be accepted, that there 
has been no moral progress in the history of the race. A 
very slight consideration of the question will set aside this 
view. At the same time it must be conceded that growth 
in morals has been far less than growth in knowledge ; 
and this fact should have weight in shaping our future 
educational policy. Every day brings disclosures of in- 


temperance, dishonesty, untruthfulness, and corruption.. 


In the face of crimes brought to the public gaze, it is 
clear there is urgent need of better training in morality. 

Some of the functions at one time assumed by the 
church are now performed by the state; and the ordi- 
nary citizen is accustomed to look to the school as the 
great agency of modern times for assistance in securing 
the moral as well as the intellectual development of his 
children. Sectarian schools are relics of former genera- 
tions. “Secular” schools in which a neutral attitude on 
the value of religion is assumed, cannot be thought of. 
The twentieth century will find national schools where 
due importance is attached to the essentials of Chris- 
tianity even more popular than at present. 

To secure better moral training, many earnest persons 
have urged the use of the Bible as a text-book. Without 
attempting to discuss the question at length, it may be 
stated that morality cannot be taught by a text-book, any 
more than foot-ball or swimming. The only way to ob- 
tain the best ethical training in our schools is to secure 
better teachers. Moreover the question as to how ethi- 
cal training may be best given in our schools is a peda- 
gogical and not a theological one. The demand for re- 
ligious instruction has not come from educationists, 
altho as a class they attach the highest importance: to 
Christianity as a basis of morals. It should be known 
that a pupil learns every day morality as an art, and not 
as a science. If children are to become moral, their 
tastes and habits must be carefully guarded. It is the 
function of the school to train children in habits of reg- 
ularity, punctuality, industry, quietness, neatness, obedi- 
ence, truthfulness, and honesty. A good teacher will 
train his pupils to be courteous, and especially to acquire 
that self-control which a distinguished German writer 
calls the “chief thing” in character. The true discipli- 
narian alone can train the will, which should have among 
its features decision, firmness, and constancy. 

A good teacher will strengthen all good tastes which 
a child has already formed, and will help the formation 
of good tastes not yet acquired. For this purpose high 
qualifications are needed in the teacher. In addition to 
scholarship and professional attainments, he should pos- 
sess much personal magnetism, great executive ability, 
plenty of tact, good common sense, and constant vigi- 
lanee. Will power.is essential to the man who leads or 
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governs. The teacher should also possess heart power, 
and his general attainments and moral character should 
make him a power in the community. 

All artificial incentives should, as far as possible, be 
abandoned in our schools. The ability to prepare pupils 
for an examination should not receive so much value as 
is given to it at present. Character and not mere knowl- 
edge should determine the rewards pupils are to receive; 
and the doors of universities and the professions should 
be closed to all students who have not acquired those 
habits which indicate a high type of manhood. Doubt- 
less a reform of this kind may appear startling, but the 
signs of the times show that the present plan of attach- 
ing chief importance to knowledge, and giving moral 
character a secondary place, is working much harm. It 
is degrading the teacher from his true position, and 
making him a mere instrument for imparting informa- 
tion, instead of a force in building up character. 

If an improvement, such as is referred to, can be 
brought about, it will necessitate much better remunera- 
tion to teachers. Teaching will then no longer be re- 
garded by young men as a stepping-stone to other pro- 
fessions. Higher qualifications for teachers, and better 
remuneration for their services, should be the education- 
al watchword of the twentieth century. 


a 


The Negro and Education. 


Prof. Kelly Miller, of the chair of mathematics at 
Howard university, Washington, has written for the 
February Forum a very important contribution to the 
literature of the negro problem. Professor Miller is a 
graduate of Howard university, has done graduate work 
at Johns Hopkins university, and is president of the 
Graduates’ club, composed of negro graduates of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. He is therefore well- 
equipped to speak for the educated negro. 

His article is asweeping condemnation of the theory 
that all the negro needs is: industrial education. Not 
that the work of the trade and technical schools is to be 
depreciated. It is of incalculable value. Professor 
Miller characterizes Booker T. Washington as “the 
greatest man whom the race under freedom has pro- 
duced.” His success, however, is not due to his mastery 
of a hundred crafts and arts; it is the outcome of his 
intellectual and moral faculties,—his enlightened mind, 
consecrated zeal, and persuasive ability. He is the 
super-homo, the man trained to leadership; and leaders 
are what the negro race first needs. Professor Miller 
has been so far influenced by Nietsche and Rudyard 
Kipling that he speaks in their very language when he 
says: 

“The stronger races to-day are dealing with the 
weaker ones on the principle that privilege shall be pro- 
portional to capacity. The ‘over-man’ says to his 
feebler fellow: ‘All power inheres in me by right of 
superiority ; but I will graciously grant you as large a 
measure of privilege and opportunity as you are capable 
of exercising, me judice.” Thatscheme, therefore, which 
encourages the manifestations of capacity is the only 
hope of the ‘lesser breeds’ who are struggling against 
the arrogance of the ruling race. This principle be- 
comes all the more important when we consider that the 
tendency of the time is to abandon the old gospel of the 
‘innate rights of man,’ and to set up in its place the 
idolatry of ‘the divine right of power.’ If a beneficial 
and kindly contact of the races is denied on the lower 
plane of flesh and blood, it must be sought for in the 
upper region of mental and spiritual kinship. Knowl- 
edge and virtue have no ethnic quality ; 


‘For East is East and West is West, and never the twain shall 
meet, 
Till earth and sky stand presently at God’s great judgment 


seat ; 
But there is neither East nor West, border nor breed nor birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, tho they come from 
the ends of the earth’” 
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Frankly conceding that the negro race is one of the 
lesser breeds, Professor Miller contends that its only 
hope lies in the development thru the higher education 
of superior individuals who can exercise a controlling 
influence over the multitude. The races that wither 
away from contact with higher civilization seem invari- 
ably to perish from dearth of strong men. The one un- 
developed people of modern times which seems not to be 
falling behind is the Japanese; and it is fact that the 
Japanese have had far-seeing leaders who have realized 
that the first step toward meeting European conditions 
was to train a few selected young men in the methods 
of occidental higher education. The salvation of Japan 
has been wrought at Heidelberg, at Oxford, and at Har- 
vard. 

Extraordinary Education Needed. 


With a backward race leadership is even more essen- 
tial than in a race that is already abreast of the times. 
Processes of evolution that were slow in the case of the 
master have to be hastened in order that the servant 
may catch up. The work of centuries must be done in 
a generation or two,—or it will never be done. Ordin- 
ary education is conservative ; it aims merely to bring 
the individual up to the point of development which the 
given race has already attained. The education that 
will benefit such a people as the negroes are must be ex- 
traordinary ; it must prepare for dynamic rather than 
for static conditions of society. It must endeavor to ef- 
fect that every educated negro shall be a reformer, an 
aggressive influence in lifting the masses. 

The choice youth of the race must assimilate the prin- 
ciples of culture and hand them down to the classes 
below. This is the history of the spread of culture in 
the past. 

Mere contact with a people of superior development 
is of no advantage to a backward race. Such contact has 
always been as the blighting finger of death. The up- 
lifting of a race can come only as the result of inner 
agitation. The superior peoples communicate to the in- 
ferior their superficial, frivolous, and vicious qualities, 
but the substantial virtues of mind and soul have to be 
cultivated rather than caught. Civilization cannot be 
imparted by attrition. 

Industrial Education not Enough. 


Such considerations have a direct bearing upon the 
question of negro education. When the higher educa- 
tion of the negro is broached a counter-irritant may 
always be expected from some well-meaning educators : 
“Give the negro training that will enable him to earn 
his living. What folly to expend money upon Greek 
and trigonometry when millions of the race cannot lay 
bricks! Give these people first the elements of material 
civilization. Teach them to build hideous frame houses 
in place of their picturesque shanties, to lay figured 
carpets on their floors in place of rags; to earn and 
spend thrice or four times what their parents earned 
and spent. Develop the bread-and-butter side, and the 
higher things will come later.” 

People who argue thus see only narrowly. The two 
forms of education are not antagonistic but supple- 
mental, the one applying to the few, the other to the 
many. The one supplies the motive, the other the 
method. The surest way to make people provide for the 
material necessities of life is to teach them that life is 
more than meat. The trouble with the negro is that he 
pursues the mechanical rounds of his stupid toil without 
inspiration and without enlightenment. He does not 
make provision because he lacks provision. His indus- 
trial incapacity is due to the fact that he has been con- 
fined to the low grounds of drudgery and toil without 
being permitted so much as to cast his eyes up to the 
hill of aspiration and promise. He is “the man with 
the hoe,” miserable because he is without hope. 

It is falsely asserted that colored young people are 
leaving useful pursuits and rushing into the higher edu- 
cation. The fact is that not one negro in ten thousand 
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is pursuing the higher education. There is room fot 
ten times the present number of well-trained teacher§ 
and physicians and lawyers. The number of those who 
can think is at best small; there is place for every one 
of them among the leaders. Enough will be left that 
are without capacity for thought and for leadership who 
will continue to be hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
The social friction which divides the black race from 
the white makes it necessary that the professional men 
should so far as possible be negroes. 

To many observers it seems as if vast sums of money 
have already been expended upon the education of the 
negro and no returns are visible. It is true that $40,- 
000,000 or $50,000,000 have been contributed by phil- 
anthropy. This is about equal to the biennial expendi- 
ture of New York city for educational purposes. Can 
it fairly be expected that a sum of money which is in- 
sufficient to regenerate the society of a congested dis- 
trict populated for the most part with the most civilized 
peoples is likely to work miracles among a backward peo- 
ple numbering ten million souls and scattered over a 
territory of a million square miles, especially when the 
money is distributed over a period of thirty years! It 
is no use to be too impatient; a great deal has already 
been done—more than some persons would like to admit. 


More Paint Wanted. 


For instance, Senator Tillman, of South Carolina, has 
recently said that the negro wears his education as a 
coat of paint and that if you scratch him the savage 
will be revealed beneath the surface. How very true 
this is, not only of the civilized negro, but of the civil- 
ized white man! In times of excitement when a lynch- 
ing is on or vengeance has to be exacted for murdered 
ambassadors and missionaries, the cultivated American 
or German becomes a savage. Senator Tillman’s asser- 
tion is really a valuable concession. Time was when it 
would have been denied that this crude materia] could 
take on a ccat of paint. If the negro has less of the 
veneer of civilization, is it not because he has somewhat 
less than twenty centuries of civilization behind him? 
The remedy for the negro is not in less paint but in 
more. 

A potent fact in the search for a solution of the race 
problem is that the white man, as is natural enough, is 
thinking mainly of the effect upon himself and his peo- 
ple. He has, furthermore, a fixed idea, a thesis to main- 
tain regarding the black man. He sees that in the 
past the negro has been as a satellite revolving around 
the dominant Aryan and he argues that as things have 
been they will remain. Civilization has never been es- 
teemed possible for the negro. He was created to be a 
servant. Even the ordinary attributes and susceptibili- 
ties of the human race have been denied him. 

Strange, therefore, it necessarily appears to the Ary- 
ans generally when it is proposed to furnish means for 
the development of the nobler side of the negro race. 
Higher strivings, think they, he ought not to have until 
he has learned to perform his manifest destiny,—to cook 
in the kitchen and wait well at the table; to shine the 
shoes and trim the beard of the man of the master race. 
An educational proposition that will make the negro a 
better servant interests thousands of people who would 
prefer that negroes should not study calculus or the 
doctrine of evolution. Such persons look at the negro 
and fancy they see in his mind what is apparent in his 
face—‘“‘darkness there and nothing more.” His useful- 
ness in the world is still measured by his physical charac- 
teristics rather than by qualities of mind and soul. 

The true friends of the negro, however, are well aware 
that he is a man in his own rights and that he stands in 
need of civilization, not simply to be a better underling, 
but for the sake of his own soul. The social isolation 
of the negro makes imperative an educational scheme 
which provides for a wise and competent self-direction. 
He must gain for himself the primary principles of 
knowledge and culture. And it is not to be supposed 
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that any educational person can lay down a course of 
education which will be a panacea. Little schemes and 
quack nostrums may secure some temporary tranquillity, 
put they cannot defeat the cosmic plan and purpose. 
He who supposes that a knowledge of astronomy or of 
Greek syntax can solve ethnic problems is not less fool- 
ish than he who presumes that the solution will follow 
upon the ability to hit a nail aplumb with a hammer or 
to cut a line with a rip-saw. 

Civilization is based upon knowledge, industry, cul- 
ture, and virtue. Knowledge comprehends the relation 
and function of things ; industry gives concrete embodi- 
ment ; culture leads to rational enjoyment; and virtue 
preserves and perpetuates. Those who wish the negro 
well should aid him in his weakness to lay hold of these 
things. 

PS 


Mr. Mark on American Schools. 


The exhibit of the American schools at Paris was taken 
to England after the close of the exposition and has been 
for some time on view at Manchester. Prin. H. Thistle- 
ton Mark, of the Training college, contributed an article 
to the Manchester Guardian, giving suggestions as to 
how-to study the exhibit and what characteristics were 
to be found most noteworthy. His intelligent, concise, 
and withal sympathetic statements will be read with in- 
terest by Ameriean educators. Mr. Mark spent some 
time in this country last year studying the various 
schools and educational systems. His breadthof culture, 
liberal spirit, and depth of insight into educational condi- 
tions and practices, and care and tactin expressing opin- 
ions, attach peculiar weight to his utterances. He 
writes : 

In American schools individuality is the aim of the 
whole life and work. Coercion of unwilling learners is 
almost unknown. The school work is the child’s willing 
expression of himself; the school life is part and parcel 


of his own natural life, which it supplements, enlarges, 


and interprets. Two factors concur to this end—the 
educator’s interest in the child and the child’s interest 
in what he is set to do. These two forces naturally 
merge into each other, and are part of what is spoken of 
further on as the American spirit in education. 

Out of the educator’s interest in and study of the 
child springs a course of study which, at any rate in the 
earliest years of school experience, meets the child half- 
way and ministers to the forms of intellectual hunger 
which manifest themselves between the ages of five and 
ten. It is here that the educational revival of the last 
twenty-five years, which is commonly spoken of in 
America, has its completest expressions. In the kinder- 
garten between the ages of four and six and in the 
primary grades of the next four years (neglecting local 
variations), the aptitudes and ability of the child, intel- 
lectual, moral, and social, are the prime consideration. 
As a result we find love of color, love of story and of 
picture, frank self-expression (which the schools espe- 
cially encourage), interest in nature, and concrete ways 
of approaching abstract and formal subjects marking the 
entire work of the primary grade pupils. The great 
moral features are the beauty-loving and the free. 

One is tempted to illustrate these points from actual 
observation, but in this place one must refer rather to 
the exhibit, which indeed, in spite of the fact that one 
ship containing valuable sections was lost on the way 
from New York to Europe, is more than ample for the 
purpose. Liberty is to be looked for everywhere as the 
dominant feature of the children’s work ; color and illus- 
tration of various kinds are the second striking feature 
of the work in these departments of the school. 

The very practical question will be asked, Does not 
the elaborate brush and pencil work adorning composi- 
tions, and even examples in arithmetic—an instance of 
the excessive use of a good thing,—take up a large 
amount of valuable school time? It would if it took up 
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the teacher’s time or left it unoccupied with more valu- 
able forms of energy; but this is not the case. Each 
grade under its single teacher is, practically everywhere 
thruout the primary departments, divided into two sec- 
tions, taking desk work and oral work alternately. 
Roughly speaking, therefore, half of the school time of 
the scholar is taken up at the desk in work related to 
his oral or class work, and of the nature of practical exer- 
cises upon it. This “seat work” or “desk work” or 
“ busy work,” as it is variously called, is what is shown 
in the cases. The exhibit might in this sense be said to 
show what the children can do for themselves without 
the teacher’s guidance, as a result of the work done 
during alternate intervals with the teacher, and also, in 
_ as a result of the child’s own intent pursuit of his 
task. 

The business-like bearing of the children in the 
average American school-room, quite as much in 
the primary grades as in the high school itself, 
is one of its most noticeable characteristics. At 
once one feels that the school life is not primarily the 
teacher’s business, but the child’s. Making the neces- 
sary allowance for inevitable exceptions, the American 
child does not go to school to be “disciplined,” but to 
learn; the home is behind the school in this respect ; 
but most potent of al] is the course of study and its 
fitness for the child. Formal, exact, “finnicking” work, 
abstract process, and mass of detail are withheld. 
Child study has at least done this for the American boy 
and girl in the first ten years of their school life. 
Whether it has done too much for the child from ten or 
twelve to fourteen is another question not needing to be 
discussed here. 

The influence of the kindergarten, with its rapidly 
increasing army of over 200,000 pupils (it was estimaced 
upon reliable evidence to stand above that figure in 
1898), accounts for much of the improvement in primary 
grade work, following as it did upon Horace Mann’s 
propaganda of Pestalozzianism. But there is something 
deeper than that—more vital, more national. The 
American spirit began to declare itself in educational 
matters, and its first spokesman was Francis W. Parker, 
a combination of American shrewdness and Pestalozzian 
enthusiasm. Mr. Parker had been a colonel in the 
army of the North, and, having directed his energies to 
education, became superintendent of schools in the 
town of Quincy (Mass.), near Boston. This American 
feeling is intensely democratic and_liberty-loving. 
Hence the system of student government which is de 
scribed in the Bryn Mawr exhibit, and which is one of 
the best elements, from an American point of view, in 
American education. 

The exhibit of the Washington schools consists of a 
large number of photographs of school interiors, with 
the classes represented at their work. The pictures are 
in themselves works of art, and were prepared without 
consideration of expense—as the writer knows, having 
purchased duplicates of some of them when in Washington. 
Nature study is the center of correlation round which all 
the work circles more or less in the Washington schools. 
This should be noted, as in most cities literature is the 
center. Te one point in the Washington exhibit special 
attention should be given. Manual training is carried 
right thru the school system from the kindergarten to 
the high schools. One by no means trivial testimony to 
the value of this plan arose out of the pressure put upon 
certain workshops at the time of the Spanish war. 
Youths from the Washington high schools were drafted 
off into the workshops, and not only proved their effi- 
ciency but soon eaualed the workshop mechanics in their 
earnings. 

With reference to the kindergarten exhibits, readers 
should be reminded that there is no formal work in the 
“three R’s” in the American kindergarten or infant 
school. The whole program consists of the opening 
exercises, gifts, occupations, games (with and without 
music), and nature work. Actual gardens are cultivated 
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by the children under the school walls, not only in such 
favored and open cities as Washington, but in Chicago, 
if only the school is far enough from the actual center 
of population for this to be possible. The large gifts, 
wool-work on simple wooden frames rather than the 
fine paper weaving, exercises in threading stout colored 
cords, as preparatory to the kindergarten sewing, will be 
observed as exemplifying the tendency to begin with the 
large and the relatively easy. 

In the primary grades pictures of Washington, and 
other school children at work,show them standing at the 
wall slate, in their first attempts at writing, for a similar 
reason ; the large muscles are first developed, and their 
use is easier and more natural to the child. Interest in 
the objects made or represented and in the topics 
written about is always kept as keen as possible, by care- 
ful choice of objects and topics. The language work in 
the primary grade exhibits shows instances of first-grade 
children having brought to school a stem of real wild 
strawberry blossom or some other flower, which they 
mount upon the paper used for such compositions as 
“The wild strawberry blossom is sweet.” If the English 
visitor thinks that a child within his first year of formal 
work, whether reading or writing, should not attempt 
such words as “ strawberry” and “blossom,” the answer 
of one of the most successful American teachers, whose 
school figures in the Chicago exhibit, would be, “Chil- 
dren learn the big words most easily.” In this school 
children were seen in their first week at school “ reading” 
—and is not visualizing symbols correctly reading?— 
“Hiawatha was the grandson of Nokomis,” having pic- 
tures of the two as their chief guide. “ Big-sea-water,” 
was a word of delight to them, easy because so big. 

In arithmetic some equally original work is shown from 
Chicago and other places. Ratios and fractions, by the 
actual comparison of magnitudes and the cutting and 
pasting of colored papers representing definite ratios, 
are acquired almost from the first. The relation of 
magnitudes is held to be less abstract than the manipu- 
lation of symbols, the “‘sums” of ordinary arithmetic. 
This will explain some of the sheets being described as 
“ Arithmetic, first grade,” which look at first like exer- 
cises in free paper-cutting. 


Vacation Schools. 


“What are the Vacation Schools?” is one of the first 
questions to be asked. They arise out of local conditions 
and needs. The intense heat of summer makes a vaca- 
tion of ten weeks a practical necessity ; yet for the chil- 
dren of the slums this is a terrible opportunity of for- 
getting all they have learnt at school and acquiring much 
that they will never unlearn. Hence “schools” are 
opened; but what are really opened are the “ play- 
grounds,” with indoor exercises and occupations if the 
weather makes them necessary. The nature of the 
work done, which is really an extension of kindergarten 
life and principles for children of all ages, is sufficiently 
shown in the exhibits. 

Newark, New Jersey, is especially typical of what 
American educators call the “new education,” referring 
to the movements of the last twenty-five years. 

The further one goes West, the more pronounced is 
the freedom in school work, and the expression of indi- 
viduality by its means. As illustrating this, the exhibit 
from Denver, Colorado, should not be missed. In gen- 
eral it may be said that each city retains its own indi- 
viduality, which the schools in a measure reflect ; but at 
the same time this very freedom of initiative leads to a 
fairly identifiable uniformity. When one city has a repu- 
tation for the best, others are eager to study its methods, 
and, if approved, to follow them. On the one hand, 
therefore, there is every freedom +o experiment ; on the 
other hand there is, what every visitor to American 
schools gratefully acknowledges, a perfect freemasonry 
amongst educators. The best is freely shown and 
freely copied. In this spirit, as Alderman Hoy said at 
the opening of the exhibit, the loan was gladly made to 
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Manchester; the exhibit was only got together with a 
view to making a matter of common knowledge any 
features of American education which may be worthy of 
imitation. As a last word, many visitors will be inter- 
ested in the reports of the city boards of education, 
those of New York state (1898), of Cleveland, and of 
Sioux City are good examples. 


we 
Bible Study in Public Schools. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott in a recent Lowell institute lecture 
made a very strong plea for a study of the Bible in the 
commonschools. Bible-reading, he contended, is for the 
most part a waste of time ; what our future citizens need 
is a knowledge of the Bible such as they have of the 
other masterpieces of English literature. 

This view of the question of religious teaching igs 
brought out at some lengh in an entertaining article b 
Mr. Walter Scott in the Canada Educational Monthly for 
Febraary. Mr. Scott’s conclusions may be set down as 
follows :, 

(1) Religious and moral training are desirable. 


(2) Teaching the Bible may or may not secure this re- 
ligious and moral training. 

(3) Every citizen ought to have a knowledge of the 
Bible for the sake of its literature, history, and philoso- 
phy. 

(4) At present there is no adequate means for impart- 
ing this knowledge. 

(5) The state is justified in providing such means. 


(6) Religious, 7. ¢., denominational teaching should be 
left entirely to the church. 

Mr. Scott’s plan contemplates using the Bible as a 
text-book in school and college, to be studied just as ge- 
ography, history, and grammar are studied. That there 
are difficulties in the way of doing this need not be de- 
nied ; yet it is not on that account a Utopian scheme. 

The points of obstruction can all be removed. One 
lies in the feeling among many Christians that the Bible 
is too sacred to be treated as a text-book on a footing 
with the arithmetic and grammar books. This objection 
is easily met by treating every subject that is taken up 
in a reverent serious way. 

Asecond difficulty is that of explanation. Manifestly 
if the Bible is really to be studied, there must be at 
least a little exegesis. A teacher because he is a moral 
and thoroly honest man is not therefore qualified to ex- 
plain difficult passages of scripture. While public school 
teachers are not as a rule wholly ignorant of Bible his- 
tory, very many have never had any special training in 
it. They are like cultivated persons without a technical 
knowledge of English grammar. Plainly then to get 
any sound results from the Bible teaching, the teachers 
must be trained in the normal schools and universities to 
as accurate a knowledge of the Bible as they are supposed 
to have of arithmetic or history. 

Now there could surely be no valid objection to per- 
mitting the authorities of normal and training schools to 
introduce an optional course of Bible study into their 
schools and to authorizing them to examine such candi 
dates as select this course and, when they pass success- 
fully, to honor them with a special certificate. The 
results would be thatin a few years public school teach- 
ers would feel that they were not attempting to teach 
something they do not know; their value as teachers 
would be greatly enhanced ; many school boards in se- 
lecting teachers would give preference to such as have 
had the regular Bible training ; the intelligence and tact 
shown by teachers who are prepared to teach the Bible 
as literature would do much to dissipate the fears of 
those who think the use of the Bible might lead to sec- 
tarian strife. 

Even the opposition of those who are opposed to any 
employment of the Bible in the public school would in 
time be dissipated. The matter then would seem to re- 
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solve itself into the question: “Is the game worth the 
candle?” There. are difficulties in the way, but the 
thing can be done. 
not wanting those who point to the fact that the Bible 
has been used for years in the schools of Germany and 
Scotland. Are the Germans asa people full of the re- 
ligious spirit? Are the Scotch better citizens, better 
behaved, more moral, more temperate than the people of 
countries like Canada and the United States where the 
Bible is not employed in the schools? 

Even if both these questions have to be answered in 
the negative, they do not establish a case against Bible- 
teaching. A downward tendency in the moral and re- 
ligious life of a people may be far too strong for the 
schools tocounteract. Nor willthe Bible-teaching alone 
accomplish the desired results, beyond giving pupils a fa- 
miliarity with certain literary phrases, unless the teacher 
is in some fashion inspired. Very true is the Hebrew 
maxim: “The doctrine is not the principal thing, but 
the deed.” Only when the pupil is living in an atmos- 
phere of truth and purity and reverence will he acquire 
these. The teacher must himself feel the true character 
and force of every lesson and watch over the moral and 
spiritual development of his pupils with the same solici- 
tude as over their progress in scholarship ; only thus is 
he entitled to the term educator and only does this elemen- 
tary instruction become the portal to a liberal education. 


yp 
A Tribute to President Eliot. 


Pres. David Starr Jordan, of Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, writing in Impressions upon ‘‘The Work of President 
Eliot,” says that it is he who first made a profession of 
the American college presidency. Before Eliot’s time 
the college president was a chaplain, a scholar, an in- 
spirer, and always a beggar. To-day he is all these, but 
very much more. The college president is now a leader 
in the march of progress, one in whose hands must be 
‘ the problem of the ways and means for the formation 
and preservation of personal and national character. 

Under Pres, Eliot, Harvard has become a great factor 
in our modern educational reform. He found Harvard 
thirty years ago, the oldest, the richest, and the freest 
of all the colleges in America.” He holds her still 
“the oldest, the richest, the freest” of all, and at once 
the newest, the broadest, the most aristocratic, the 
most democratic of all similar institutions on the globe. 
The Harvard which he found in 1870 would fill but a 
little corner of the campus of the Harvard of to-day. 

Pres. Eliot really set the pace for the modern college 
president, who is now the most characteristic feature of 
the American educational system. He has power with- 
out tyranny. The greater his effectiveness along edu- 
cational lines, the greater the freedom and forcefulness 
of the professors. They are not his subjects, but his 
allies in the warfare against ignorance and bigotry. 
The relation is a thoroly democratic one, for it ought to 
be part of the wisdom of democracy to put the strongest 
men at the head of affairs. To stand in the lead of 
democracy is the honor which Pres. Eliot has held for 
now a generation. 


PF 
Mixing his P’s and Q’s. 

A well-known Oxford professor, the University Corre- 
spondent says, has a reputation for mixing up the initial 
consonants of his words with results that often prove 
startling. Ina lecture he is reported to have said, “I 
 haveein my heart a half-warmed fish,” meaning, of course, 
a “half-formed wish.” Again at a meeting he alluded 
in a speech to our queer old “dean,” but he meant an 
affectionate reférence to the royal visitor of the univer- 
sity, not a criticism of any hard-worked college official. 
“Mrs. Blank told me yesterday she had left off stealing 
at the doors,” is another instance that needs no explana- 
tion. 
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Preservation of Children’s Teeth. 


A series of rules recommended by the school children’s 
committee of the British Dental Association is given ina 
recent number of the Journal of the association. The 
rules are circulated for the information of managers and 
teachers of the national schoolsin Ireland. Ag this mat- 
ter of the necessity of teaching pupils something about 
the proper care of the teeth is coming forward somewhat 
prominently, these rules are of especial interest. They are: 

Without good teeth there cannot be good mastication. 
Without thoro mastication there cannot be perfect di- 
gestion, and poor health results. Hence the paramount 
importance of sound teeth. 

Clean teeth do not decay. : 

The importance of a sound set of first teeth is as great 
to the child as a sound second set is to the adult. 

Children should be taught to use the tooth-brush early. 

Food left on the teeth ferments, and the acid pro- 
duces decay. Decay leads in time to pain and the total 
destruction of the tooth. 

The substance of the following should therefore be 
impressed constantly upon all children: 1. The teeth 
should be cleansed atleast once daily. 2. The best time to 
clean the teeth is after the last meal. 3. A small tooth- 
brush, with stiff bristles, should be used, brushing up 
and down and across, and inside and outside and between 
the teeth. 4. Asimple tooth-powder or a little soap, and 
some precipitated chalk taken upon the brush may be 
used if the teeth are dirty or stained. 5. It isa good 
practice to rinse the mouth out after every meal. 6. 

All rough usage of the teeth, such as cracking nuts, bit- 
ingithread, etc., should be avoided, but the proper use of 
the teeth in chewing is good for them. 

When decay occurs it should be attended to long be- 
fore any pain results. It is stopping of a small cavity 
that is of the greatest service. 

In 10,000 children’s mouths examined, eighty-six in 
every 100 required skilled operative treatment. 

aa 


The Commercial Value of Memory. 


I had occasion the other day to go into a large book 
store in New York. The young man who waited on me 
did not have to look in his catalog every time I asked 
him if he had a certain book in stock. He told me im- 
mediately concerning books, prices, and editions. When 
you corsider the number of books there are in the world, 
the many editions of standard books, and the difference 
in prices, you will see that no small amount of memory 
power was present. And if he had been obliged to look 
up his authorities with respect to every book, he would 
have been a very tiresome salesman. 

The same day I gave a mileage book to the conductor 
on a railroad train, that he might take out the proper 
amount of mileage. He took out the proper number of 
miles without referring to his note-book. Nothing very 
wonderful, in that, of course. Butif he had been obliged 
to look up the amount of mileage for each passenger he 
would not have been able to collect from all. 

These are only two from a number of citable instances, 
showing that memory power is a very practical thing in 
many lines of business. 

Whatever is practical in life is worth attention in 
school. There are many who decry filling the mind with 
details, claiming with justice that details train the mem- 
ory only, while the reason is the one power to be devel- 
oped. It would be well to look about us to see how many 
demands are made upon the memory in everyday affairs 
and then consider whether or not we are not slighting 
memory training in our schools. C. W. H. 


Sr . 
The New York Educational Council held a very inter- 
esting meeting Saturday, Feb. 16, at which the subject ‘‘ The 
Rationale of Spelling ’’ wasdiscussed. A full report of this 
meeting will appear in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL either next 
week or the week following. 
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Savage Rites. 


Only two cases of college barbarism have come to our 
notice this week. The sophomores of the University of 
Maryland seized one of their number and clipped off his 
moustache. At Otterbein university a cow was led up 
three flights of stairs to the recitation room of one of 
the professors and an abundance of fodder was supplied 
to keep her comfortable. There will be some who be- 
lieve that pranks of this kind develop manliness. From 
their standpoint they are probably right. An African 
chief would also fail to understand why anyone should 
find fault with the knocking-out of teeth and similar 
gentle pastimes practiced at the initiation of young men 
in the ruling set of the tribe. Those who have reached 
a higher plane of civilization look at things in a differ- 
ent way. That is where the difference may be found. 


eS 
The History of Education. 


Education must be looked at largely. Only a frac- 
tional part of it consists in the communication of the 
arts of reading, writing, and ciphering. A people’s his- 
tory of education is not a history of its schools, but of 
its civilization. Progressive civilization is of itself the 
essence of education. Hence the student of education 
should study the philosophy of history, for this takes in 
its survey the greatest nations of the past, unifies the 
multiplicity of their experiences by bringing them under 
generalizations or reducing these to central principles. 

To understand the education of a people we must form 
a pretty clear conception of their social organization and 
of the ideal of life and character to which they uncon- 
sciously attained or after which they consciously strove. 
Thus we shall be in a position to appreciate the particu- 
lar means and methods which they adopted to carry for- 
ward their accumulated store of knowledge and the tra- 
ditions on which they set the greatest value. The stu- 
dent of the history of education must then aim at know- 
ing more than the schools and teachers that flourished at 
any particular time; he must know the history of cul- 
ture and the effect of that culture on the national life. 


Se 


A School-House Commission. 


A bill has been introduced in the Massachusetts legis- 
lature to establish a permanent “school-house depart- 
ment” for the city of Boston, in charge of three com- 
missioners to be appointed by the mayor. The powers 
of this commission are s2t forth in these words: 


“The commissioners shall have and exercise all the powers and 
authority, and be subject to the duties and limitations now 
imposed on the school committee as to the purchase, design, 
construction, erection, alteration, repair and furnishing of all 
school buildings in Boston,the procuring and purchase of land for 
school purposes; provided that no land shall be purchased or taken 
for school purposes except on the request of the school committee, 
designating the limits of territory within which the land is to 
be acquired, and no school-house be constructed cr altered 
until the plans have been approved by the superintendent of 
schools.” 

It is to be hoped that some plan like this will be adopt- 
ed. An elective board can hardly be expected to deal 
efficiently with the problem of school buildings in so 
large a city as Boston. This 1s a matter for specialists, 
or at least men with experience in handling problems of 
designing, constructing, repairing, and furnishing school 
buildings. The New York city plan has many commend- 
able features, but Superintendent Snyder is not given 
sufficient latitude of power. Boston’s move will he 
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watched with interest. But what has become of all the 
reform bills with which the present legislature was to be 
kept busy? 


Cost of the New York City School System. 


Mr. Coler and the Merchants’ Association of New 
York city have unmistakably proved that educational af- 
fairs are things beyond their comprehension. Their fig- 
ures, instead of establishing that there has been a waste 
of money in the educational department, furnish evi- 
dence that the schools have been very economically ad- 
ministrated. President O’Brien, of the board of educa- 
tion, has shown that the cost of maintenance has 
decreased instead of increased, and that the cost of 
school buildings has not risen as charged, but that mod- 
ern fireproof buildings now cost $124 for each pupil to 
be accommodated, while for non-fireproof buildings the 
cost was $130 ten yearsago. More attention is given to 
ventilation and lighting, and the sanitary arrangements 
are also more carefully constructed; these items may 
have caused some increase in the equipment of schools. 


A Heating and Ventilating Junket. 


The city of Buffalo is peculiar in its manner of dealing 
with questions concerning the public school system. To 
begin with, it is the only city that elects its superintend- 
ent of schools by popular vote and tries to get along 
without a board of education. When it comes to expend- 
ing money for the advancement of some needed educa- 
tional idea or the increase of the salaries of teachers, 
principals, and supervisors, immediately a hue and cry 
is raised that the burden of taxation is too great, and 
that not a cent can be spared. Yet it is willing to send a 
committee of six on a junketing trip for the purpose of 
studying systems of heating and ventilating in the 
West. There is just one man on the committee who 
could by courtesy be called an expert for testing the effi- 
ciency of a system of heating and ventilating. However 
that one might be lonely by himself, or maybe a body- 
guard is deemed necessary, especially inChicago. Atany 
rate the city will pay the expense of the trip for six men. 
Buffalo is peculiar. 

Speaking of ventilation, the question presents itself, 
can any system give satisfaction if no steps are taken to 
attack the sources of air vitiation. The odors issuing 
from the neglected mouths of a roomful of children are 
not suppressed by mechanical contrivances in building 
equipment. Instruction in the care of teeth and mouth 
ought to be made compulsory. If this is once accom- 
plished, the problem of ventilation will lose two-thirds 
of its formidableness. 


Teachers’ Certificates in Delaware. 


A bill has been introduced in the Delaware assembly 
that purposes to make first-grade certificates now valid 
for two years, good for five years; to extend second- 
grade certificates from one year to two years; and to 
abolish professional certificates altogether. Why does 
not Delaware adopt the plan followed in the state of 
New York? This has proved an equitable one, and is 
giving universal satisfaction. The professional certifi- 
cate ought to remain as a life-diploma. Any attempt to 
abrogate it should be stifled at once. The extension of 
the first and second-grade certificates deserves commen- 
dation. 


Is Impatience of Restraint Increasing P 


The archdeacon of London declares that with the in- 
crease of intelligence there are serious dangers that 
look ominous. There is a growing intolerance of all au- 
thority and impatience of restraint. The appetite, for 
material enjoyment and self-indulgence is largely on the 
increase. The sober duties of domestic life are more 
and more set aside. The growing neglect of the observ- 
ance of the Sunday is a significant sign of the times. 
The opening on Sunday of museums, galleries of paint- 
ing and sculpture, and libraries, is harmless in itself. 
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But it requires no prophecy to see that there would soon 
arise an agitation for the theaters, concert halls, and the 
saloons for music and dancing. If men do not pay any 
respect to the day which by common consent has been 
set apart for special religious thought and devotion, they 
will in almost every case lose their sense of religion al- 
together. Intemperance is on the increase. On one 
Saturday night the number of persons who entered pub- 
lic houses between the hours of nine and twelve amounted 
to 88,608. Of these 40,784 were women; 719 were 
children. In Liverpool, in one year, there were more 
women committed than men. In London the number of 
women summoned for drunkenness had grown from fif- 
— to forty-nine per cent., or nearly one-half of the 
whole. 


The Pioneer in Public Library Work. 


New Hampshire has decided to initiate a traveling 
library system. This is right in line with the past his- 
tory of the state. Probably few people realize that New 
Hampshire was the pioneer state in the movement for 
public libraries. The establishment of the free public 
library at Peterboro in 1833 was the beginning of the 
modern library system. The first general law in the 
United States authorizing taxation for library purposes 
was passed by the New Hampshire legislature in 1849. 
Seven years ago such taxation was made compulsory, so 
that now each town in the state is obliged to keep up 
some sort of public library just as it is obliged to main- 
tain schools. In this the state was again a pioneer. 
Finally, New Hampshire boasts of being the first state 
to institute a state library, the collection of books at the 
state house having been started by public grant long 
before the Revolution. This state library, by the way, 
is one of the most efficient in the country. A very val- 
uable feature is that any of the city or town libraries of 
the state may borrow any book that is not on their 
own shelves from the state library for a period of two 
weeks. For this convenience the local library is charged 
with the cost of transportation which is generally made 
to fall upon the patrons who called for the book. 


John Marshall. 


John Marshall, appointed chief justice of the United 
States February 4, 1801, was born in sight of the na- 
tional capitol. In 1775, when he was not twenty years 
old, he walked ten miles from his father’s house to an 
appointed muster field. He wore a plain blue hunting 
shirt and trousers of the same material, fringed with 
white, and a round black hat with a bucktail for a cock- 
ade. He told the company assembled he had come to 
meet them as fellow soldiers who were likely to be called 
on to defend their country and their rights and liberties 
invaded by the British crown. On the field of Brandy- 
wine he fought his first battle. He-also bore an honor- 
able part at Germantown. When the army retired to 
winter quarters in December, 1777, he was appointed to 
act as deputy judge advocate, and came into personal re- 
lation with Washington, and began to secure that large 
measure of confidence and regard which thereafter stead- 
ily increased to the close of Washington’s life. 

Immediately after the surrender at Yorktown Mr. 
Marshall’s career asstatesman began. His experience in 
the army of the evils attendant upon a divided authority 
had convinced him of the necessity of one general gov- 
ernment over all the states, possessing ample authority 
to insure the general safety, to promote the general wel- 
fare, and to perpetuate in peace the blessings of liberty 
secured by thewar. On May 31, 1797, he was appointed 
one of the three special envoys President Adams was 
sending to France, in the hope of preserving peace with 
that country. He wasa member of the last Congress 
that sat in Philadelphia, meeting in December, 1799. 





Supt. Webster has been having a lively time of it in 
recent months. Unfortunate clashing with the board 
of education has kept him more or less occupied with 
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squabbles of one kind or another. Not the least sensa- 
tional attack upon him came from a school director who 
in public meeting characterized certain statements of 
the superintendent as malicious and absolute lies. The 
San Francisco school board is sadly in need of a thoro 
educational regeneration. 


The death of Maurice Thompson means a distinct loss 
to American literature. Full of the out-of-door spirit, 
Mr. Thompson was one of the most charming of our 
nature writers. He was more versatile and more sophis- 
ticated than Thoreau, Burroughs, and perhaps for that 
reason, because his literary power was dissipated in various 
directions he will occupy alower place than they ; still, he 
has always had a large following among the lovers of 
wood and field. His “By-Ways and Bird Notes,” 
“Songs of Fair Weather,” and “Sylvan Secrets,” are 
books that have enjoyed great popularity. Recently 
Mr. Thompson fell in line with the procession of histor- 
ical story-tellers and produced “ Alice of Old Vincennes,” 
which is one of the popular novels of the day. 


The uses of liquefied air seem to increase. Oneof the 
most active experimenters is Prof. D’Arsonval, of Paris. 
He showed that the liquefied air destroyed the elasticity 
of india rubber, which becomes hard and as brittle as 
glass; it can then be pulverized. Meat can be treated 
in the same manner ; a beefsteak that had been dipped 
in liquid air was let fall and when it struck the platform 
it broke into pieces. Meat can thus be reduced toa 
powder that is easy to masticate and assimilate. In this 
form it will be found important for usein hospitals. Ice 
dipped into liquefied air will cut glass like a diamond, and 
mercury will become as hard asantimony. Liquefied air 
gives metals, especially steel, ten-fold the qualities ob- 
tained by ordinary methods. It increases their ductility, 
enabling them to be drawn out to the thickness of a 
hair. 

It cannot be used to preserve meat because it is in no 
wise antiseptic, does not kill microbes, and is five times 
dearer than ice. When heated it becomes such an ex- 
plosive that no metal can resist it. 


The troubles in Kansas growing out of the crusade 
of Mrs. Carrie Nation against the saloons are an indica- 
tion of the fascination there is for many people in the 
commission of spectacular rather than of real reforma- 
tory work. Lawlessness may fairly be predicated of the 
saloon element, but among the advocates of temperance 
it has no proper place. In education rather than in 
glass breaking lies the solution of the drink problem. 
Revolution is more picturesque than evolution, but it is 
not half so thoro-going. The newspapers report that the 
word has been passed along to the editors of temperance 
papers, “Say nothing but good of Mrs. Nation.” A 
laudable injunction so far as the dazed personality of 
the woman is concerned ; but to be willing to stand for 
the policy she represents is quite another question. 


Friends of the late William L. Wilson are endeavoring 
to raise a fund for the endowment, in his name, of a pro- 
fessorship of economics at Washington and Lee univer- 
sity, the institution to which Mr. Wilson devoted him- 
self after his retirement from politics. The effort de- 
serves encouragement, for Mr. Wilson was one of the 
most creditable public men the United States has pro- 
duced in recent years. An admirable scholar, a gentle- 
man of impeccable presence and kindliness of heart, a 
sincere patriot—he certainly merits what commemora- 
tion there is in such an endowment as is proposed. Mr. 
Herbert Welsh, 1305 Arch street, Philadelphia, is secre- 
tary and treasurer of the committee which is undertak- 
ing to raise the fund. About $20,000 have already been 
subscribed. 


The University of Michigan has voted to abolish all 
literary degrees except that of bachelor of arts. The 
degrees of bachelor of science, bachelor of letters, and 
bachelor of philosophy are thereby wiped out of existence, 
so far as Michigan is concerned. 
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Uniform College Entrance Examinations. 


The second document issued by the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board of the Middle States and Maryland contains the 
constitution of the board, the list of subjects for examination, 
the definition of the several subjects in which examinations are 
to be held, the names of the examiners appointed for 1901, the 
schedule of examinations to be held June 17-22, 1901, instruc- 
tions to candidates who purpose entering the examinations, 
and a short bibliography of the whole subject of the work of 
the board. 

The pamphlet ought to be in the hands of all secondary 
school men and women. Address Secretary of the College En- 
trance Examination Board, Sub-Station 84, New York, N. Y. 








Higher Education in Pennsylvania. 


State Supt. N. C. Schaeffer’s biennial report upon the con 
ditions for higher education in Pennsylvania has just been 
issued. It shows the thirty odd universities and colleges 
of the state to be doing a work of great value. Each collegiate 
institution was invited to contribute a historical sketch. The 
material so gathered is likely to be of great benefit to students 
of American education. 

As compared with the total population, the ratio of students 
in attendance at the colleges of the state has nearly doubled 
since 1870, and the number of those who come in from other 
states has increased in nearly the same proportion. 


A New Attendance Law. 


JEFFERSON City, Mo.—Senator Simmons has introduced a 
revised compulsory education bill. It provides that every 
parent or guardian having achild between the ages of eight 
and fourteen years shall cause such child to attend regularly 
some day-school not less than three fourths of the entire time 
such school is in session, or shall provide for daily instruction 
at home under a qualified person. 

Furthermore, children between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen must, if not regularly engaged in some usetul employ- 
ment, attend school under the same provisions as younger 
children, 

Cities and districts having a population of more than 3,000 
according to the last census are empowered to appoint and re- 
move attendance officers who shall have the right to serve 
written and printed notices upon parents; to visit any home, 
office, factory, or other place of business in search of delin- 
quents ; to arrest without warrant all truants and non-attend- 


ants. 
For Smaller School Board. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The Providence Public Education 
Association is continuing its agitation in favor of a small 
appointive school board. At a recent meeting Prof. Wal- 
ter G, Everett presented the subject in a comprehensive 
and interesting lecture, explaining at some length the systems 
which prevail thruout the country. Altho he dealt only with 
facts, leaving educationa theory in the background, his talk 
was a revelation to many of the audience who had never made 
themselves familiar with the conditions in other cities. 

Speaking as a member for many years of the school commit- 
tee, Mr. Stephen O. Edwards asserted that a school board of 
five men could do for Providence, all that thirty-three are now 
doing, and do it much better. A large school board has al- 
ways been justified on the ground that a small board cannot 
visit and inspect all the public schools. Yet if anything is pat- 
ent it is that the visitations of the average committee-man are 
a farce. Such a visitor is a layman who can no more instruct 
a teacher who is really competent than an outsider can go into 
a physician’s office and instruct him in his practice. The men 
to visit the schools are the paid supervisors ; that is their busi- 
ness. All that is really worth doing in Providence in the way 
of school board business can be performed by five competent 
persons. These should be appointed for a period of five years 
and under no circumstances should they receive any compen- 
sation. The purely educational work should be delegated to 
the city superintendent and the business work to a business 
manager. 

Memorial Tablets. 


CLEVELAND, O.—The commencement of June, 1901, will be 
also the celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the old Western Reserve college, about which the 
university has grown. On this occasion memorial tablets to 
three of the presidents of the college will be unveiled. These 
tablets are provided by alumni of the college, whose names 
will be announced later, and who were in the college at the 
time of the presidency of each of these men. 

The words on these tablets will be as follows: 

1830. CHARLES BACKUS STORRS. 1833. 
FIRST PRESIDENT OF THIS COLLEGE. 
HENRY LAWRENCE HITCHCOCK. 
THIRD PRESIDENT. 


1871. CARROLL CUTLER. 1886. 
FOURTH OF THE PRESIDENTS. 


1855. 1871. 
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The special interest in the memorials lies in the fact that 
they represent the development of the college from its location 
in the wilderness, thru the village of Hudson and into Cleve. 
land, the metropolis. The larger portion of the first tablet is 
given to an unbroken forest, in which can be seen but the faint- 
est trace of the college; the second tablet shows the sun rising 
over a village at the edge of the forest, the roof and steeple of 
the old college chapel being discernible; the last tablet re- 
veals the roofs of a prosperous city, with the lake in the dis- 
tance, and in the foreground the outlines of Adelbert hall and 
the main building of Adelbert college. 


The Iowa School Library System. 


State Supt. R. C. Barrett, of lowa, has issued a circular rel- 
ative to the management of school libraries as made manda- 
tory by the state law. 

The duties of the school librarian are: To keep a catalog of 
the books; to report the number of volumes, the amount of 
fines, and the condition of the library to the secretary on or 
before the third Monday of September in each year. 

. bo following rules are laid down for the circulation of the 
ooks: 


1. The teacher shall have charge of the library while the 
school is in session, shall be responsible for the books and 
may loan them to pupils. 

2. Each volume may be retained two weeks. 

3. Five cents per week will be charged for each book re- 
tained beyond two weeks. 

4. On the return of a book to the library the librarian shall 
examine it carefully to ascertain what injury, if ve has been 
sustained by it, and shall charge the amount of the fine accord- 
ingly. The following fines shall be assessed by the librarian as 
herein provided : 

(a) For detaining a book beyond two weeks, five cents per 
week. 

(b) For the loss of a volume the cost of the book; and for 
one of a set an amount sufficient to purchase a new set. 

(c) For any injury beyond ordinary wear an amount propor- 
tionate to the injury, to be estimated by the librarian, subject 
to revision, upon appeal, by the board of directors. 

(d) Whenever any book shall not be returned within six 
weeks from the time it was loaned it shall be deemed lost, and 
the person so detaining it shall be charged with its cost, in ad- 
dition to the weekly fine for detention up to the time such 
charge is made. Butif the book be afterwards returned, the 
charge for such shall be remitted ; and the fine for not return- 
ing the book shall be levied up to the time of such return; 
provided, that in no case shall the amount of weekly fines ex- 
ceed the cost of the book. 

5. Any person refusing or neglecting to pay any wand or 
fine shall not be allowed to draw any book from the library. 

6. Any person, other than pupils attending school, or resi 
dents in the school district, may become entitled to the privi- 
leges of the library by the payment of an admission fee of $1. 


Philadelphia Items. 


Rumor has it that the legislature at Harrisburg will shortly 
have to pass upon a bill taking the appointment of the members 
of the Philadelphia board of education out of the hands of the 
judges and providing for popular election. This would place 
the whole chest organization in the hands of the politicians. 

Cold school-houses have been an unpleasant feature of the 
past two weeks of severe weather. The trouble is that in many 
of the schools the heating apparatus is out of repair and there 
is no money for renovation. Councils usually appropriate 
$15,000 to the account of repairing, but this year the appropri- 
ation was scaled down to $7.500. Result: innumerable com- 
plaints that teachers and pupils are suffering. 

A gift of $25,000 from Burnham, Williams & Company, of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, is the latest contribution to 
the fund for an engineering school at the University of 
Pennsylvania. It is hoped to raise about $500,000 and to 
make this one of the strongest technical schools in the world. 
The university already possesses well developed engineering 
departments, which need only to be brought together under one 
management. 

Mr. Huey’s Annual Report. 


Pres. Samuel B. Huey presented his annual report to the 
board of education, Feb. 13. Of general conditions of edu- 
cation in Philadelphia, he says, “It is gratifying to be able to 
say, in the words of a recent editorial in the Pudlic Ledger, 
that probably not more than one city in the United States sur- 
passes the work of our schools in any particular.” The whole 
tone of his report is exceedingly optimistic. 

As a matter of statistics there are 422 schools and kinder- 

artens, 3,576 teachers and 151,455 pupils. The total cost of 
Cooks and stationery for the past year was ninety-nine cents 
per pupil. TN a 

Praise is rightly given to the work of the medical inspectors, 
and it is shown conclusively that epidemics have been averted 
by the early detection and exclusion of diseases. 





‘Better out than in”—that humor that _ notice. To be sure 
it’s out and all out, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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Massachusetts. Superintendents’ Meetings. 


Boston.—The thirty-fourth meeting of the Massachusetts 
Se Association was held Feb. 15, with Supts. 
J. Asbury Pitman, of Marlborough, as president, and Roderick 
W. Heine, Dedham, secretary. Dean Briggs’ famous article 
in the A¢lantic, ‘‘Some Old Fashioned Doubts About New- 
— Education,” furnished the subject of discussion tor 
the day. 

Prof, Paul H. Hanus, of Harvard university, considered the 
first doubt, whether the elective system is not now introduced 
too early in secondary schools. In opening, Professor Hanus 
cautioned his audience against taking Dean Briggs’statements 
too seriously, since his aim seemed to be to make his article 
an investigation into present conditions rather than to give 
final results. This is especially true in reference to the 
implied doubt of the desirability of professional education of 
teachers. The speaker then showed that to introduce election 
of studies too early is unwise and tends to weakness rather 
than manly development. This would cut off ali election 
below high schools. And it is unwise to make the election 
perfectly free because the student is too immature to select 
wisely for his own best interests. Yet because a youth must 
discover himself, certain selections prove an aid, and besides 
the plan accords with the conditions in the world, for it says 
that having chosen, the student must do his duty. It is of 
special value to lead students to the form of drudgery which 
consists in overcoming obstacles, and this is the only form 
which has any value in life. 

Professor Hanus insisted, as the primary reason why there 
should be no election below the high school, that those schools 
are wholly concerned in giving the elements of knowledge, and 
the elements of all knowledge must be known by all. Hence 
grammar school should necessarily give the elements of the 
sciences in addition to the old time studies. 

The most interesting feature of the paper was a statement 
that an investigation is being carried on by the university stu- 
dents in Professor Hanus’ department, into the practical 
workings of the elective system. Final conclusions have not 
yet been reached. Only a few things are as yet clearly shown. 
The most important is that students do not make their election 
to avoid work; only here and there one does this. Next to 
this is the conclusion that most students seek advice before 
— their studies and are largely guided by the opinion of 
others. 

Mr. Ray Greene Huling, head master of the English high 
school, Cambridge, considered Dean Briggs’ second doubt— 
“Of the Robustness of the New Education,” from the stand- 
point of the high school. He said that only a few weeks ago, 
two of his teachers, both ef long experience in high schools 
visited him separately to remark upon the deterioration in the 
gee of the pupils whom they meet. One of them said that 

e did not dare to setso hard examinations in mathematics as 
he did a dozen years ago because the class would fail if he did. 
The other complained of the inability of her class to face ob- 
stacles in their own language. Such things in themselves con- 
sidered do indicate a weakening of the mental fiber of pupils. 

But an examination into the causes indicates that the change 
is not due to inefficient teaching in the lower school, nor to a 
failure to develop a sturdy manhood. It comes rather from 
the admission of many pupils into the high schools who 
formerly would not have been allowed there. Besides, at the 
present time, a very large element comes from foreign parent- 
age, so that the schools have become more democratic. This 
difficulty is at the same time increased by the great numbers 
of distractions to which pupils are subjected. The best thing 
to do to improve these conditions is to reduce the number of 
pupils entrusted to a single teacher so that the instruction can 
become more nearly individual. 

Mr. James B. Monroe, of Boston, continued the discussion 
from the standpoint of the business man, considering primar- 
ily the question of the production of strength in pupils. He 
humorously contrasted old time schools with the present, 
characterizing the old master as a slave driver. But now the 
tables have been turned. There is the same slavery in the 
school; but now the pupil is the driver, and the teacher is the 
slave. Mr. Monroe took as his text, “He that spareth the 
rod hateth his son,” and he showed that in order to develop 
the physical, mental, and moral fiber of true manhood, there 
must be just the same hardness of labor as in the past. In 
the reaction against the old. we are in danger of going too far. 
The child must find himself and must learn to discipline his 
will. The idea must be exploded that hard work is bad for the 
developing mind, or body either. 

Prin. Charles S. Chapin, of the state normal school at West- 
field, considered the “Attitude of the College toward the 
Training of Teachers.” He showed that practically the col- 
leges de rn, for such training. Only bree out of nineteen 
in New England attempt to have any course of pedagogy and 
methods, with practical teaching in schools. Severet cole es 
= some lectures in pedagogy as a department of philosophy, 

ut while this may be a good thing for philosophy, it does 
little or nothing for the teacher. 

_.In Mr. Chapin’s opinion the college should abandon the 
idea that whoever knows a subject can teach it. He claimed 
that the teaching in many colleges is gravely defective because 
of lack of professional training on the part of the instructor. 
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But the high schools suffer most from this lack. Most teach- 
ers lose a year, or rather their pupils do, because of such lack 
of training. Yet only some three or four of our colleges are so 
located as to make this proper teaching of methodology possi- 
ble since a large high school, or several such schools, must be 
within easy reach. And along with this, the colleges must 
teach a knowledge of the physiology and psychology of ado- 
lescence. 

Prof. John M. Tyler, of Amherst, considered the “ Attitude 
of the College towards the Public Schools.” In answer to 
Mr. Chapin, Professor Tyler showed how the colleges have 
extended from mere schools for ministers until they have cov- 
ered all the professions, including teaching. Now they are 
very largely adding the still harder work of teaching a large 
number of boys who want only training for life. 

Professor Tyler held that the very best it is now in the 
power of most colleges to do for the teacher if to give him a 
good knowledge of his subject and general power. The pro- 
fessional skill, the art of the teacher, must come thru training 
in a school for teachers and thru experience. So with this 

reat influx of students who want a training for life; the very 
Tost thing a college can do for them is to get a really strong 
man, the stronger the better, and turn him loose among the 
students. If he has some knowledge of a department, and the 
ability to teach as well, all the better. Ten such men will 
make amodel college. Then as soon as the superintendents 
can decide what is the proper course of study for this training 
for life, the colleges will adopt that and be thankful for its 
presentation. 

Other New England Notes. 

Thirty Norwich boys, ranging in years from twenty-five to 
seventy-six, — February 15 for acquaintance renewal 
and praise of alma mater. Mr. N.M. Sheldon presided, and 
Dr. C. F. Kingsbury, of West Medford, and others, were invited 
guests. President Sheldon boasted that more than six hun- 
dred sons of Norwich carried arms in the Civil war, and it was 
a fact that more than eighty-five per cent. of the graduates 
since 1880 volunteered for the Spanish war. While many dep- 
recate war, so long as it requires the presence of fifty or more 
policemen when the common council of Boston organizes, 
there will be fighting to be done among men. So such aninsti- 
tution will find a a for its graduates. 

Dr. Kingsbury, who was graduated nearly fifty years ago, 
held that what has always called students to Norwich is the 
fact that its aim is to ‘‘ draw out” the best that is ina man. So, 
for effective discipline Norwich has had no equal among the 
educational institutions of the land. 

Rev. Howard F. Hill, of Concord, N. H., referred to school 
escapades, and Chas. M. Reed, of Boston, gave kindred views 
of school life. 

A Normal College for Boston. 


At its meeting February 12 Mr. Kenny announced to the 
school board that the committee on the normal school was con- 
sidering a plan to change the school to a normal college. The 
plan proposes a four years’ course equally divided into normal 
and academic departments. Such a change would make the 
school compare favorably with Radcliffe as a place for the 
higher education of teachers. The estimates for the school 
for the year amount to $3,147,300. Of this sum $2,294,000 is re- 
quired for salaries of teachers; $97,700 for salaries of offi- 
cers, and $261,000 for repairs. 

Briefer Items. 


WELLESLEY, Mass.—The trustees of Wellesley college have 
announced the election of Miss Ellen F, Pendleton as dean. A 
native of Westerley, R. I., she was graduated from Wellesley 
in 1886, and received the degree of M. A.in 1891. She has been 
an instructor since 1888. She will assume her duties in Sep- 
tember. 

ANDOVER, MasS.—The Punchard Free school is suffering 
from a lack of funds. The school is supported by a fund left 
by the Punchard estate, and the income has been so reduced 
by the decreased rate of interest that there is need of aid. 
Since this school relieves the town of the expense of a high 
school, it would seem that an annual appropriation should be 
made for the support of the school. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—The gold medal of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society of England has just been awarded to Prof. 
E. C. Pickering, of Harvard observatory, in recognition of his 
notable astronomical investigations. This is for his special 
services in regard to variable stars and in astronomical pho- 
tography. It is the second time he has received this medal, 
making him the only foreigner except Le Verier, of France, to 
receive it more than ence. Harvard observatory has proposed 
a plan to lighten the labors of astronomers thru a more com- 
plete system ef mutual co-operation than has obtained hither- 
to. The whole map of the heavens is to be divided into very 
small areas, and these are to be allotted to different men for 
careful study. The plan loeks especially to determining what 
stars belong to the groups of variables. 


Suncook, N. H.—The trustees of Pembroke academy, one 
of the oldest in the state, having been opened in 1819, have de- 
cided to purchase the Solomon Whitehouse estate and erect 
buildings to replace those burned last July. This will move 
the school about one mile to the north. 
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In and Around New York City. 


A bill has been introduced at Albany by Assemblyman 
Henry under the provisions of which the board of education 
may retire, by a two-thirds vote of all its members, incapacitated 
women superintendents, tutors, and critic teachers in the nor 
mal college or its training department who have taught thirty 
years in that institution or in the public schools, 


The National Exposition of Children’s Work was formally 
opened Feb, ty, at the Mechanics’ Library building, 18 East 
Sixteenth street, The opening address was delivered by ex- 
Mayor Abram 5, Hewitt, who spoke on the subject, “ The 
Children of New York.” Mr. Hewitt confined his attention 
mainly to the children of the tenements, calling for an ameli 
oration of the conditions of their existence. .[t is almost im- 
vossible, he said, to bring up children in decent fashion on the 
Fast Side of New York, Humanity there tends constantly to 
retrograde. The chance of the average New York child has 
not been bettered in the past fifteen years in spite of the im 
provement in the schools, because the home environment is as 
depressing as ever, 

fr. Charles Bulkley Hubbell, formerly president of the 
board of education, followed Mr Hewitt with an address upon 
“The Value of Manual Training in our Public Schools,” 

The objects of the exposition were explained by Mr. Thomas 
Campbell Copeland, He said that within a month booths will 
be built and rooms arranged in various parts of the city to be 
used by newsboys, Here they will be able to get a cup of 
coffee and aroll fora penny, There will also be warm fires 
and cot beds where the boys can sleep, 


A joint monthly meeting of the Kraus Alumni Kindergarten 
Association and the Kindergarten Union was held Saturday 
morning, January 26, at the Hotel San Remo. An admirable 
paper on Froebel’s law was read by Mrs Marie Kraus-Boelte 
and followed by a discussion in which Miss Frances Hayes, 
Miss Fanniebelle Curtis, Miss Caroline T, Haven, Mrs. Mary F. 
Walton, Miss Geraldine O'Grady, and Dr, Jennie B. Merrill 
took part. 

In connection with the paper a small exhibit was shown, il 
lustrating the laws of contrast and continuity in their sim- 
plicity. 

The board of superintendents for Manhattan and the Kronx 
has decided to recommend the appointment as principal of Dr. 
W.L., Bulkley,a colored teacher who has served for some time as 
teacher in the school system and has made an excellent record. If 
the nomination is confirmed Dr Bulkley will be the first of his 
race to receive such an appointment—at leastin recent years. 
There are at present several negro teachers in the schools, 
assigned for the most part to the two negro schools. 


Three Lenten lectures on the Paris Exposition will be given 
by Prof. William H. Goodyear, at the Berkeley Lyceum thea- 
ter, March 5,6 and 8. The illustrations for these lectures com- 
prise over 270 slide views, most of which were personally pho- 
tographed in Paris by Mr. Goodyear. The coloring of the 
slides has been artistically done by Mr. Joseph Hawkes. 


The New York School of Applied Design for Women will 
hold its midwinter exhibition and reception beginning Febru- 
ary 21, and continuing until February 28. The exhibition will 
be open from 3 to 10 Pp. M., at the rooms of the academy, 225 
Fifth avenue, 

School Board Reorganized. 

The Manhattan borough school board was reorganized at its 
meeting, February 14. for another year. Pres. Miles M. 
O'Brien was re-elected unanimously, as was the secretary of 
the board, William J. Ellis, for a period of three years. 

In assuming the chair, Pres. O’Brien made a speech outlin- 
ing his ay Besides re-affirming his adherence to the prin- 
ciples of the Davis law, he declared that he was opposed to any 
measure that would get the teacher into politics. The present 
truant school he asserted to be unfit for occupancy; a new one 
will cost abeut $100,0co and ought to be immediately forthcom- 
ing. The training school, too, is very much in need of a new 
building. Something is radically wrong with the evening 
school system since the attendance has fallen off about two- 
thirds at the end of each year; the trouble ought to be ascer- 
tained and corrected. Mr. O’Brien closed with a comparison 
of expenses for educational purposes in Manhattan borough 
with similar expenditures and demonstrated that New York 
schools give better for value received. 


The New York Association of Biology Teachers. 

This association held its third regular meeting of the present 
school year at the Ethical culture school, 109 West 54th street, 
Friday evening, Feb. 15. The following papers presented 
originally at the December meeting of the New York State 
Science Teachers’ Association, were read: 1. “The Framing 
of a Course in Biology for Untrained Minds: A Discussion of 
Principles,” Henry R. Linville, Dewitt Clinton high school, 
Manhattan; 2. “Synthetic Nature Study,” Henry A. Kelly, 
Ethical culture school, Manhattan. 
~~ The following members were elected officers for the ensuin 
calendar year: y mee Dr. Maurice A. Bigelow, Teachers col- 
lege; Vice-Pres., Dr. Esther F. Byrnes, Girls’ high school, 
Brooklyn; See’y., Dr. Henry A. Kelly, Ethical culture school . 
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Treas., Mr. W. 'T. Mooney, Peter Cooper high school; member 
I:x.-Com., Miss [da Clendenin, Boys’ high school, Brooklyn, 
BIOLOGY FOR CHILDREN, 


An abstract of Dr. Linville’s paper brings out some interest- 
ing problems in connection with the teaching of natural 
science in elementary and secondary schools, 

Dr. Linville finds that there are two considerable obstacles 
to success in the way of many teachers of biology; one is an 
incomplete understanding of the child’s mental equipment; the 
other, a failure to adjust the subject-matter and the manner of 
presentation to the ability of the child to understand, Even a 
cursory acquaintance with East Side life, for example, should 
enable a teacher to see that with such environment the chiid 
mind in not so bright in an intellectual way as it is shrewd 
socially, Considered as a means of developing the untrained 
mind the subject-matter of biology must be adjusted to the 
average ability typical of Kast side life. ‘The character of 
the work need not be unscientific, altho, as compared with col- 
lege work, it must be very simple. Whatever the mental 
equipment of scientifically untrained minds may be, a course 
in biology should be carefully planned with reference to three 
essential factors: First, the relative importance of topics, 
scientifically; second, the relative importance of topics as 
teachable facts, third, the completeness of the course asa 
whole. Such provision on the part of the teacher would tend 
to develop in the child from his first experience in thinking 
clearly on material things the power to regard facts in their 
true relative importance, and to grasp a subject in its entirety. 

Laboratory work, if properly carried on, will give the child 
the basis for new ideas and will strengthen his mind for possi- 
ble later struggles against unreasoning authority. Text-book 
work in biology is necessary in order to fill in the spaces be- 
tween the ideas obtained in the laboratory, and to focus the 
pupil’s mind upon essentials. 

Panic Averted. 

The benefits of fire drill were strikingly shown at public 
school No.1, Hoboken, during an alarm of fire, February 14. 
A conflagration had broken out in an adjoining frame building, 
and as the smoke rolled into the school-house a panic seemed 
imminent. 

“Keep the children singing, and file out in order,” was the 
command Prin, Bissell sent thru the school. Without disor- 
der and without baste the entire school was dismissed and then, 
as the fire had been gotten under control, marched back again 
to their rooms. 

a 


Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


BRIDGEPORT, O.—Principal Charles L. Beatty, of the high 
school, died February 2, He was thirty-three years old and 
was esteemed a rising man among the educators of the state. 

LANSING, Micu.—A bill introduced by Senator Humphrey 
has been passed authorizing township boards of school inspec- 
tors to divide the townships into such number of school dis- 
tricts as shall from time to time be necessary, and also empow- 
ering them to regulate the boundaries as circumstances shall 
render proper. 

TOPEKA, KAN.—Supt. W. M. Davidson has been re-elected. 
He has had charge of the schools of the city since 1892, and has 
proved himself a most efficient and popular official. 

MILWAUKEE, Wi1s.—The school board has decided to recom- 
mend to the legislature the passage of a bill which shall de 
prive the city superintendent and the assistant superintendent 
of their voting power as members of the committee of the 
board to which are entrusted the recommendation of teachers 
for employment, complaints, and selection of text-books and 
courses of study. This measure, if passed, will strip the su- 
perintendent of much of his power. 

WILMINGTON, DeL.—The dedication exercises of the new 
high school took place Friday, Feb. 1. The building was 
formally presented by William Turner, chairman of the build- 
ing committee and in turn accepted by Dr. E. G. Shortlidge, 
president of the board of education. Addresses were made b 
Supt. George W. Twitmyer, Prin. A. H. Berlin, of the hig 
school, and several others. 

CoLumBus, O.—In his annual report State Supt. Lewis D. 
Bonebrake contends that there should be periodical state in- 
spection of school finances, In this way school funds would 
be more carefully guarded, and steéalings, such as that of 
$100,000 from the board of education of Cincinnati, would be 
rendered impossible. 

TRENTON, N.J.—The expense of the dinners of the state 
board of edueation for last year was only $161.78, a very small 
amount for a board of sixteen men, meeting monthly. An oc- 
casional meal at the expense of the state is the only compen- 
sation the members get for a very considerable expenditure of 
time and thought. Some years ago there was a merry discus- 
sion because the members went to the best hotel for their 
dinners; the present board has evidently learned to be cau- 
tious. 

NrAGARA FALts, N, Y.—As the result of a special tax elec- 
tion a graded school building, to cost $25,000 will be erected 
in the second ward 
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Educational Review of Reviews, 


(Continued from page 199) 


Geography in the Elementary Schools. 
By W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Education. 


1, Its Importance. 


Geography in the school, when well taught, does more 
than any other branch to make the child at home in his 
environment ; to organize his experience into appercep- 
tion ; to arouse in him a thirst for knowledge,—that is 
to say, to give him a many-sided interest, and to give 
him the general habit of looking upon any one fact as 
an explanation of another. 

First, it is a corrective of superstition. The unor- 
ganized experience of man is held together by means of 
superstition. Imaginary connections of one fact with 
another, the explanation of one fact by a fact which has 
no real relation to it, constitutes superstition. The 
good schoo) from the first begins to train the child into 
the habit of explaining, by means of one fact, other facts 
which are connected with it by causal relations. This is 
the opposite tendency from superstition, and geography, 
when well taught, is the one branch in elementary school 
instruction which does most for the child in organizing 
his experience in such a way as to eliminate the super- 
stition which has come in thru the exercise of the untu- 
tored imagination. For imagination it substitutes insight 
into causal relations. 

Second, the child’s experience reaches out on many 
sides and touches many phases of nature. It is, there- 
fore, a mistake to condemn geography because it is a 
composite of many sciences. It is in the nature of 
things that the elementary school must teach for its 
subject-matter that which appeals to the many-sided in- 
terest of the child, and yet does not probe beyond a shal- 
low stratum of expcrience. The experience of the child 
is shallow, first, because he has had little time to gain 
his experience and, secondly, because he has not been able 
to gain it with the critical apparatus furnished by the 
systematized experience of mankind—what is called 
science. But the first cultivation of the ground of ex- 
perience in the elementary school corrects the child’s 
methods by giving him some insight into causal connec- 
tions, and substituting these for the connections which 
fancy or untutored imagination has begun already to 
form. The child who has been at school only two or 
three brief terms shows already, in his habits of observa- 
tion, a change of method from the use of imagination to 
the use of the causal principle. He has begun to sub- 
stitute thought for fancy. 

Once begun, the thinking habit continues and gradu- 
ally transforms the world. I have said that the expe- 
rience of the illiterate person without association with 
scientific minds is organized on the basis of imagination, 
and is mostly a mass of superstition. It may be said of 
it that the greater its accumulation, the greater the pro- 
portion of error in it. But with the experience which is 
built up on the observation of causality there increases 
in the mind a power of thinking the true relations of 
things in the world, and the power to form a just estimate 
of the real forces that govern them. Hence, with the 
correction of one’s habit of observation thru a little 
schooling, there may result, in the course of a long life, 
a vast structure of well-organized experience ; whereas 
in the case of the mind that has been controlled by 
imagination there is a vast heap or collection of data 
cornected by fancied relations in such a way as to make 
all thought upon them a tissue of error. 

There is another reflection which should be borne in 
mind in this consideration of the objection to geography 
based upon the fact that it is a composite science, and 
that one is this: There are very many composite sciences 
and, in fact, there are very few sciences which do not, in 
some way, relate to other sciences as their presupposi- 


tion, or which do not lead into other sciences in natural 
sequence. Human physiology presupposes animal phy- 
siology, and these presuppose plant physiology, and plant 
physiology again presupposes organic chemistry, and this 
again inorganic chemistry. The subject of sociology 
contains many sciences for its presupposition. Again, 
take pedagogy for an example of one of the most impor- 
tant fields of investigation for the teacher, and what a 
variety of sciences it includes! Medicine presupposes 
physiology, pathology, therapeutics, chemistry, pharmacy, 
etc. Take child study itself : It presupposes anatomy 
and physiology, anthropology, ethnology, folklore, psy- 
chology, philology, literature, art, science, religion, juris- 
prudence, politics, and more or less all the other sciences, 
sociologic or physical, in order to give the student an 
ability to apperceive or recognize the significance of the 
various acts of the child. If the observer of the child is 
ignorant of any one of these sciences, he will fail to see the 
significance of some phase or other of the activity of the 
child. Child-study is in fact, like pedagogy, so com- 
posite in its elements that we may say with more reason 
than was said of geography, that “if a serpent could once 
be thought the appropriate symbol of wisdom, astill more 
fitting symbol for child-study wisdom might be found in 
a sausage.” 


11.—Geography the Foundation Study of Nature and Man. 


Geography starts from the child’s immediate experi- 
ence of his habitat and moves toward the descriptive 
sciences or natural history. Botany, zoology, physiology, 
meteorology, mineralogy, all these and their infinite sub- 
divisions have each some element which is simple enough 
to be observed by the child in his living experience, but 
no one of them contains many elements which the child 
experience can systematically arrange. In each of them 
the third or fourth lesson takes the subject into a region 
which is too abstract for the child in the primary school. 
Nevertheless, the co-ordination of the elements of these 
several sciences, found in the experience of the child, isa 
first step toward science, and the pupil who has taken 
his first lesson in this direction has acquired, in some 
feeble way, a scientific habit of mind which will in any 
one happily constituted exercise its influence over all his 
future mental growth. 

Those who would have geography limit itself to the 
scientific study of the surface of the earth and of the 
process of formation of elements of difference (such as 
the special forms of land and the special forms of water) 
do not consider that they lose one-half of the many-sided 
interest, which these objects have for the child, by omit- 
ting the consideration of the human side of geography ; 
namely, all the relations which man has to his habitat, 
and especially his reactions upon nature ; his transfor- 
mations of land and water, adapting them to his pur- 
poses ; his cunning inventions by which he conquers the 
most terrible elements of nature, such as the stormy 
ocean, by means of his invention of the ship ; the con- 
quest of the rigors of climate, by means of the house, the 
fire-place, the furnace, the warm garment, etc. All pro- 
ductions of the earth have relation to man, in some de- 
gree, and man’s action upon all these elements forms one 
of the most interesting stories that can be told to man, 
whether infant or sage. Geography unites the study of 
the natural elements,—land and water, climate and pro- 
ductions,—with the study of man’s present conquest and 
use of the same. 

Of course, in giving this human lesson in the study of 
geography, one draws upon the elements of many other 
sciences, as, for instance, the various social sciences ex- 
plaining man’s progress in agriculture, mining, manu- 
factures, and commerce ; explaining the political differ- 
ences that show themselves in the formation of the na- 
tions of the world which vary each from another in the 
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degree in which they have realized individual freedom of 
the citizen, and in the creation of instrumentalities for 
giving all the people the opportunities of education in 
science, literature, and the arts. Besides these tributary 
sciences there are others; the science of comparative 
religion and of comparative swsthetics of fine arts, and 
the history of the progress of men in four or five grades 
of civilization,—savage, barbarous, half-civilized, civilized, 
and enlightened, for example. In general geography 
treats, in this phase, of the institutions of society by 
which the social whole is made to help the individual, 
and the individual made in turn to help all his fellow-men 
by means of the organized institutions in which he lives. 

Every child holds in his consciousness some elements 
out of all these spiritual sciences, from jurisprudence 
down to the simplest arts of the savage, and the great 
work accomplished by the elementary school in the study 
of geography is this: It marshals the child’s experience 
along each of the lines of the sciences of nature and the 
sciences or man (as society and individual), and makes 
him conscious of these apperceptive centers in his expe- 
rience, and likewise gives him the outlines of the great 
provinces of human knowledge, to which these serve as 
keys. It is true that he does little more than apply his 
key and open the door, without advancing far beyond the 
threshold. But ever after he remembers, in relation to 
some or any of his experiences, that one of them unlocks 
the door which leads into mineralogy, geology, botany, 
physiology, or meteorology; or, again, another experience 
explains for him the social combination of man in pro- 
ductive industry in some one department ; or to the law- 
making and political activity of man, by which he 
organizes society in such a way that each individual 
receives freedom as his heritage ; or another experience 
applies to religion and literature, and the fine arts. 
What a difference it makes to the child to know that 
each fact of his humble experience is given him as a key 
to unlock some particular door leading into the great 
temple of human knowledge ! 


Il._—All Education Begins with the Composite and Goes 
Towards the Simple by Analysis. 


It will have struck all observers of school studies and 
practical devices for teaching them that the child does 
not deal, to any great extent, with pure and simple 
sciences, altho he has to do with pure and simple elements. 
He passes from one simple element, derived from one 
science, to another simple element derived from a differ- 
ent science, but not straight forward on the same road 
of investigation. All his studies are composite. He 
learns a lesson in addition, or multiplication, or some 
other elementary process of arithmetic, and then he pro- 
ceeis with it at once to applications which involve the 
combination of the arithmetical contingent with another 
contingent taken from geography, or history, or from 
one of the industries, such as manufactures or commerce, 
mining or agriculture. 

It was pointed out, in the report of the Committee of 
Fifteen, that geography, one of the most important of all 
branches taught in the common schools, is a composite 
science, or a conglomerate of several sciences united with 
several arts. Instead of being a defect this is a most 
important advantage to an elementary school study, pro- 
vided the fragments of science brought together are 
such as may be easily grounded in the child’s experience. 
The child of the primary school has not built up his ap- 
perception centers to such a degree as to follow pure 
science, nor can he bé taught the methods of advanced 
and specialized science, at his age, without injury. 
Those authorities that are recommending the early intro- 
duction of specialization and advanced scientific methods 
do not consider that they are trying to demolish, at one 
blow, all that has been learned with regard to the 
methods of instruction in elementary schools, for they 
sacrifice the many-sided interest which is necessary for 
the best progress of the pupil. The child of four or five 
years of age has many interests, but he has no great 
stock of accumulations in any one direction. The good 
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primary teacher ascertains these various elements of 
interest and brings them up into consciousness and skil- 
fully combines these isolated elements. Each lesson 
should bring the child’s mind from these elements of his 
experience toward the seizing of some phase of an ab- 
stract scientific principle. If, however, the line of in- 
vestigation, which approaches a scientific principle, is to 
be followed indefinitely, the second or third step would 
bring the pupil into a region entirely beyond his experi- 
ence, and it would not be possible for the teacher to re- 
tain his interest. Like Antaeus, the child’s mind must 
be brought down and made to touch the ground of his 
experience again and again at every step, and this has to 
be done in many sciences rather than in the same 
science. But the child whose experience has been mar- 
shaled by the skilful teacher and made conscious, the 
child who has learned how to apply his experience as a 
key to the explanation of things just beyond the range 
of his immediate experience, is a child who has gained in 
power of apperception and who has taken the first essen- 
tial step toward attaining a scientific mind. 


ae 
New England Teachers. 


We have been unusually interested in an article in the 
Boston Evening Transcript, concerning teachers in New 
England. One of the points made is that there isa 
scarcity of competent teachers—that is, that the stand- 
ard is rising. When Supt. Dutton was in charge of the 
schools of Brookline, and a teacher was needed, he vis- 
ited the schools of say, Portsmouth or Portland, and 
picked out a teacher to suit his mind and offered her 
a better salary than she was receiving. The officials of 
Portsmouth and Portland followed the same course but 
went to the schools small of towns or villages instead of 
those in cities. 

So that, when it is said that teachers are scarce in New 
England, it is meant that those of an exceeding high 
degree of efficiency are scarce. We know of a woman who 
was graduated from a Massachusetts normal school twelve 
years ago ; after two years of experience she took a col- 
lege course ; after one year of teaching she took a post- 
graduate course ; since then she has taken courses each 
summer except when visiting Europe. She has been 
offered a well paid situation in the West, but prefers to 
remain East where she can be in society that will appre- 
ciate these efforts of hers to become an accomplished 
woman as well as teacher. , 

This last is no small consideration. We know of a 
woman who refused a salary of $1,200in a Western state 
preferring to take $800 in the vicinity of Boston. This 
must not be considered strange; the “dollar is not 
greater than the man,” says Colonel Bryan (a phrase that 
will last longer than the speaker)—that is,the opportunity 
for intellectual, esthetic, social, and moral enjoyment is 
worth the difference to this woman. 

There is another elementinthe case: in New England 
they hold to a teacher who has given fair satisfaction ; 
in the West if she has accidentally hurt the school 
director’s wife by ‘‘her stiff Boston manners” she is 
“dropped” as they say, a thing not pleasant, call it what 
you will, Then, again, they get an Eastern teacher 
and try to have her little secret of excellence learned in 
a year or two and then the contract is not renewed ! 

We have said before that New England aims to have 
all its teachers either normal or college graduates ; in 
some places they actually require a graduate to take a 
post-graduate course; to “freshen up” is the phrase. 
It is not to be denied that “influence” still puts many a 
teacher in a place in the cities ; a city normal school is 
established, and, as one alderman said, ‘‘ We ain’t such 
fools 38 to have a school for teachers and then go back 
on it. 

As to the modern plan adopted by some superintend- 
ents,—that of visiting the schools of other cities and 
selecting an apparently skilful teacher—we do not 
wholly favor it. This remark of a superintendent whose 
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school had been depleted of two teachers will show the 
reason. “ Yes, has been here again; he does 
not know how to make a good teacher himself and never 
will, and depends on us who do. But he is not a first- 
class judge of a teacher either ; I would be a fool to tell 
him who my best teachers are; I have some who don’t 
make a great show but are solid gold ; he takes one that 
is well dressed, bright, and showy. Sometimes we are 
glad he takes them.” 

Altogether, the condition of things in New England is 
quite peculiar ; the teaching is, as a rule, high class, on a 
high note, pitched on Colonel Bryan’s maxim which we 
will not repeat. 





a 


The Abbotsholme Experiment. 


Mr. George Allen, the publisher of Ruskin’s works, 
has lately published a volume entitled “‘ Abbotsholme, 
1889-99 ; or, Ten Years in an Educational Laboratory,” 
written by Dr. Cecil Reddie. It forms the second vol- 
ume of a series officially described as “Contributions 
towards the Organization of a Normal Tertiary (Higher 
Secondary) School for English Boys of eleven to eight 
een belonging to the Directing Classes.” In simpler Eng- 
lish, it describes a remarkable experiment in our educa- 
tional system, which has attracted the attention of the 
first educationists of Europe and America. 

Abbotsholme is situated near Rocester in the beauti- 
ful Peak of Derbyshire, close beside the river Dove. It 
was founded about eleven years ago, being opened on 
October 1, 1889, by Dr. Cecil Reddie, a graduate of 
Edinburgh and Goettingen, who had made his mark at 
Fettes college both as a pupil and teacher, and after- 
wards at Clifton. Dr. Reddie had educational ideals of 
his own. He saw in the specialization of the secondary 
schools—originally in languages, in particular Latin and 
Greek, and now in various branches of knowledge such 
as modern languages or the sciences—a fundamental 
error. He was opposed to the exaggerated and inju- 
dicious tendency towards athletics ; and he was anxious 
for a higher standard of intellectual and moral training. 
He also recognized the fact that the English are an in- 
tensely conservative people. Knowing, therefore, that 
any attempt at reformation in the public schools would 
be hopeless, he decided to found a school of his own in 
which he would be able to bring his theories into prac- 
tice ; so he pitched his tent at Abbottsholme. 

The Abbottsholme estate—containing one hundred 
and thirty-three acres, the whole of which is the property 
of the school—stands about three hundred feet above 
sea-level on the western slope of Dove Ridge. It over- 
looks the Dove, which is a quarter of a mile from the 
house. The country round is remarkably fine and open. 
There are no towns near, and the district is one of the 
healthiest in England. The estate contains within its 
bounds a great variety of features—hill, plain, dingle, 
wood, river—and so constitutes an ideal miniature king- 
dom, the citizens of which are furnished by the school. 
It thus serves admirably for the purpose of a funda- 
mental, ever-present object lesson (whether for geo- 
graphical and realistic, or for historical and humanistic 
studies), from which the whole teaching can start, by 
which all new ideas can be measured, and round which 
the entire work can be concentrated. 

After five years Dr. Reddie was so convinced that his 
ideas were practicable and sound that he bought the es- 
tate, of which he had been till then only a tenant. Four 
years later he was compelled to extend the original build- 
ings to such an extent that the present structure covers 
four times as much space as the former. The new buildings 
accommodate one hundred boys. At the inauguration 
of the new buildings Mr. Priestley Smith, the well-known 
oculist of Birmingham, addressing Dr. Reddie told 
him that the parents of old and present boys and other 
admirers, by way of expressing their admiration for his 
work, had invited the Hon. John Collier, R.A., to paint 
his portrait. Among the guests of distinction were Mr. 
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E. R. P. Moon, M.P. for North St. Pancras; Dr. Gun 
ning, professor of pedagogics at the University of 
Utrecht, whose two sons are at Abbotsholme ; Professor 
Bedson, of Durham college; and Sir Riley Lord, Lord 
Mayor of Newcastle-on-Tyne. During the afternoen a 
cricket match was played between the fathers and sons 
while the band of the Sherwood Foresters of Derby 
played in the grounds. In the evening the upper forms 
played in a most remarkable way some fragments from 
Shakespeare’s play, “ The Merchant of Venice.” The 
most notable feature of this performance was that the 
play was made up by the boys themselves without the 
assistance of anybody else, even the costumes being de- 
signed and made by them. 

Those who wish to understand more completely the 
theory on which Dr. Reddie has based his school, Ab- 
botsholme, may be referred to the interesting volume 
which Mr. George Allen has just published. Suffice it 
to say that the whole life at the school is planned so as 
to develop harmoniously all the powers of the boy, 
physical, intellectual, artistic, moral, and spiritual—to 
train him in fact, how to live and become a wholesome, 
reasonable, and useful member of society. Among other 
points Dr. Reddie believes that no English boys of the 
directing classes ought to leave school before eighteen. 
He would reduce the school period by one year, but holds 
that the time cannot be curtailed without grave loss 
both to the boy and to the school. Abbotsholme has 
drawn the attention of German and French education- 
ists especially. Dr. Herman Lietz has written a long 
account of it in German under the curious title of ‘‘Em- 
lohstobba.” M. Demolins, the preacher of “the super- 
iority of the Anglo-Saxon,” has dealt with it in his 
famous book. 

This brief description of Abbotsholme, which is taken 
from the Sphere, is accompanied in the magazine by several 
charming photographic reproductions showing a little of 
the pupils’ work. The object of the school is not to impart 
technical, that is specialistic or bread-winning skill, but 
to give boys of the classes who ought to direct the 
national life, some knowledge of the fundamental types 
of work upon which civilization rests. The pictures of 
the youngsters utterly engrossed in gardening, haying, 
hiving bees, digging trenches, laying bricks, building 
shops and dove-cotes, are enough to make one sigh to 
get back into the school-room, or at least such a delight- 
ful school-room as this. Were it not that the photo- 
graphs were taken of actual work, the plan would seem 
almost too delightfully fdeal to be practicable. 


GS 


Ten Rules of Politeness. 


The Santa Barbara, Cal., school board has introduced 
the study of politeness into its elementary school system. 
The little manual that has been prepared is headed 
with the statement: ‘Scholarship without good breed- 
ing is but half an education.” The ten rules of polite- 
ness that are laid down in the code are as follows : 


1. To be polite is to have a kind regard for the feelings and 
rights of others. 

2. Be as polite to your parents, brothers, sisters, and school- 
mates as you are to strangers. 

8. Look people fairly in the eyes when you speak to them or 
they speak to you. 

4. Do not bluntly contradict any one. 

5. It is not discourteous to refuse to do wrong. 

6. Whispering, laughing, chewing gum, or eating at lectures, 
in school, or at places of amusement is rude and vulgar. 

7. Be doubly careful to avoid any rudeness to strangers, such 
as calling out to them, laughing, or making remarks about 
them. Do not stare at visitors. 

8. In passing a pen, pencil, knife, or pointer hand the blunt 
end toward the one who receives it. 

9. When a classmate is reciting do not raise your hand until 
after he has finished. 

10. When you pass directly in front of any one or accident- 
ally annoy him, say “excuse me,” and never fail to say “thank 
you” for the smallest favor. On no account say “ thanks.” 
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Notes of New Books. 


Economics, History, Biography, and Literature. 
By W. E. CHANCELLOR. 


The re-publication by the Macmillan Company of 
Professor Ely's Outlines of Economics, first published in 
1893, is a valuable effort to strengthen their Citizen’s 
Library of Economics, Politics, and Sociology. Tho the 
author is not a close thinker and is very apt to write too 
diffusely, and tho the book is eight years old, yet the body 
of economic doctrine is so well presented by the Wiscon- 
sin university expert asto warrant this re-appearance be- 
fore the public of his theory without recent revision. 
Ely’s Economics is a very good text-book and even a 
better book for continuous reading. Very likely it is 
the best book for a youth or a reader intent upon getting 
economic instruction rapidly and |without too close 
study. Nearly a quarter of the book is devoted to his- 
tory : the middle portion discusses economic theory with 
many illustrations; and the last part is historical criti- 
cism. It is too good a book to warrant a reviewer to 
discover its few faults without expounding its many ex- 
cellences. My chief unfavorable opinion is that its 
author spends evidently too little time in thinking be- 
fore he writes, and in studying for h'mself before he 
permits his thought to take shape. The strong features 
are the author’s sympathy with the wage-earners, his 
freedom from personal bias and from the narrowness of 








_¢credulous subserviency to theory, and his agreeable 


literary style. (Macmillan, New York, 12mo, $1.25.) 


In his Sanity of Mind Dr. David F. Lincoln has pre- 
sented a view of man which is worth attention. The 
sub-title, ““A study of its conditions, and of the means 
to its development and preservation,” shows the purpose 
of the book. In the chapter headings we find such sub- 
jects as “The Nature of Mental Derangement,” “ Degen- 
eracy,” “Education,” and “ Our Social and Civic Duties.” 
The thinking here is scientific ; the style is attractive ; 
and the material is concrete and competent. The book 
is too short ; and the theory is not sufficiently worked 
out to its conclusions. But there is not a dry or an un- 
necessary page between the covers. Our author thinks 
that “childhood offers possibilities in the way of educa- 
tion for sanity that are little appreciated. Our very 
conception of what elementary education means wiil 
have to be revolutionized before these opportunities are 
fully grasped.” 

In a word, our author is not an apostle of the fatality 
of heredity ; but believes that environment, psychical as 
well as physical, is far the greater factor in the making 
of sanity. For those who care to consider a vigorous 
short presentation of the physiological features of edu- 
cation by a medical expert, this book is to be commended. 
Upon the hour of the dawn of a new national, a new 
racial view of education, these foreviewing books are to 
be read and obeyed as heralds of the greater light. (Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York, 12mo, 177.) 





Parkman was one of our three great historians ; and 
a man of such personal qualities as to lend unusual in- 
terest to his life-narrative. Farnham’s new Life of 
Francis Parkman is a great and rare biographical study. 
For once the tiographer knows his subject at his best ; 
we care for no man at his worst. But he draws with no 
pencil of exaggeration and paints with no colors out of 
harmony with human nature. We have here a very hu- 
man person, of great ability, of fine character, of distinct 
traits and powers. He wrote some very fine historical 
works, preserving for his countrymen the wonderful 
tales of the conquest of the new world’s wilderness by 
their ancestors of the rifle and axe; in all he produced 
some ten books. In extent these cover an immense 
amount of research, investigation, and travel. Parkman 
was a scientific seeker after the truth, the story of the 
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historic event as it was, its causes, consequences, and 
nature. He meant to get always the best possible 
testimony and to interpret it right. But he added tothe 
greatest painstaking a style of surpassing clearness, 
charm, and intensity. Such was his accomplishment, 

Against his accomplishment we must write his re- 

sources and difficulties. Like Darwin and Spencer he 
had very poor health; like Darwin and Ruskin he had 
large personal wealth. Like all three he early formed a 
life-purpose which prevented him from dissipating his 
energies. His ill-health was due to very serious eye- 
trouble. It may be that the twentieth century surgeon- 
oculist could easily have diagnosed and remedied his eye- 
defects, which, to judge from photographs and this nar- 
rative, were partly due to the eyes being out of focus 
with each other, needing muscle-cutting ; but whatever 
was the fact, the trouble was so serious as to affect his 
brain without causing insanity. Able to work only an 
hour or two a day, and with his own eyes only a few 
minutes at a time, the total amount of work he accomp- 
lished would have done credit to a man of perfect health 
and normal strength. He seldom re-wrote, which indi- 
cates that the long hours spent in darkened rooms were 
hours of quiet thought and preparation for the few 
minutes of continuous effort in light just strong enough 
to read by. Thus he passed his days and nights, whether 
in Europe or in America, making his one talent of phy- 
sical strength serve his ten talents of mental ability. 

Possessing the vivid imagination of a novelist of the 
first rank and the keen love of fact of a modern histo- 
rian, Francis Parkman is certain to go down in literary 
history as one of the immortal names of the nineteenth 
century ; and to that immortality this skilful and psy- 
chological biography will contribute its truth of the 
heroism of a quietly, brave, personal life. (Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. Large 12mo, pp. 394.) 

In An American Anthology, 1787-1900, that admirable 
literary critic and poet, Edmund C. Stedman, has made 
a collection of selections to illustrate his Review of 
American Poetry in the 19th Century. This review was 
based upon his lectures before Johns Hopkins university 
audiences. These attracted the most favorable attention 
a few years ago. The two volumes are upon the same 
plan as the earlier volumes upon the English Victorian 
era. Together they make far the best available critical 
and historical review of modern poetry in the English 
language. 

The selections are drawn upon chronological lines 
slightly influenced by topical features. The divisions 
are under the headings: “Early Years of the Nation;” 
“First Lyrical Period,” which includes Bryant in its 
first division, the great poets, Emerson, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Poe, Holmes, in its second division, and in the 
third division such stars of the poetical firmament as the 
greater lights, Lowell and Whitman, and as the lesser 
lights, the Stoddards, Read, Taylor. and Mrs. Howe; 
“Second Lyrical Period,” which in its first division in- 
cludes, among many, Aldrich and Lanier, in its second 
division, Field, Markham, and Riley, and in its third 
division, Woodberry and Burton; and last “The Close of 
the Century.” which includes such very modern names 
as the Goodale women, Hovey, Crane, and Dunbar. 

No anthology is strictly based on poetical or personal 
merit. A mediocre poem for Lowell or Emerson would 
be a star in the crown of a lesser poet. The purpose 
of an anthology is to represent fairly by their best work 


_ all the men and women who in the period covered have 


written verse true to life. By this test Stedman’s 
antholagy is distinctly satisfactory. We find here a 
very great range of selections from a very large number 
of authors. The space given to the foremost men is 
not so great as to shut out the one, two, or several 
selections of men of comparatively small poetical power. 
No other editor would have made quite the same selec- 
tions; and no critic would agree that the selections 
actually given are those he would in every case have 
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called the best. Whether a committee of a dozen men, 
including poets, critics, and general scholars, could or 
could not have made a better collection than his by a 
single poet is an interesting academic question. There 
are poems here which would never have been admitted 
to these pages by a committee of editors; on the other 
hand we have here a score of poems of exceptional merit 
yet so peculiar that to have shut them out would have 
_been as unfortunate as it would have been inevitable. I 
pass over this point without further discussion, for it is 
obvious. 

What are the positive merits of this anthology? As I 
have just indicated it is encyclopedic rather than criti- 
cal, upon the lines of a governing theory. It runs from 
“grave to gay,” and includes poems and poets of all 
types and manners. In the second place it errs, if it 
errs-at all, upon the side of giving too much rather than 
too little space to very’ modern writers. Now this is 
altogether right, for Bryant’s Anthology may be relied 
upon to save the truly deserving among the great poems 
of the earlier part of the nineteeth century. Again our 
Anthology approximates with singular and commendable 
nicety the proper size of such a selection. It is not so 
large as to include too much mediocre work, and not so 
small as to exclude very much work of the highest 
quality, except in the case of the great poets, Bryant 
to Whittier, whose immortality is otherwise secure. 
Still again I am delighted to see so large a space given 
to our Emerson, who as a poet is not yet properlyjvalued. 
He was the greatest philosopher and thinker and very 
nearly the greatest poet of the nineteenth century in 
America; and it is gratifying to see this fact recognized. 
An anthology which gives Lowell sixteen pages, Long- 
fellow fifteen, Bryant fourteen, Whittier thirteen, 
Emerson eleven, Whitman ten, Holmes nine, and Poe 
seven, in the space of slightly less than eight hundred 
pages ranks the great poets of our country with admira- 
ble justice. ; 

Then we must note the extreme conscientiousness 
with which our compiler has searched the pages of 
American verse to find stray songs worthy of setting 
here. “Full many of ray of purest” poetical luster has 
doubtless been lost, but some rays are gathered here 
well deserving a new fame. Lastly this Anthology de- 
serves attention and public approval for an excellent 
introductory essay and an equally excellent series of 
biographical notes, as well as several indexes of authors, 
titles, and first Jines, making a complete book for library 
use. [Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York, 
870., 950 pp., $3.00.] 
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Briefer Book Notes. 

Selected Letters of Voltaire, edited for school use by L. C. 
Syms, Boys’ high school, New York. The editor has carefully 
selected and arranged seventy-four letters of Voltaire. Ex- 
haustive biographical and historical notes are placed below the 
text for convenient reference. Such peculiarities of Voltaire’s 
style as would not materially assist the student in reading a 
given selection at sight are also explained in the foot-notes. 
All other idiomatic peculiarities are explained in the general 
vocabulary at the end of the book. The edition gives evidence 
of careful preparation and the recognized merit of the subject 
matter will make it welcome to teachers. (American Book 
Company. Price, 75 cents.) 


The Medea of Euripides, by Frederic D. Allen, Ph.D. Re- 
vised edition by Clifford. H. Moore, Ph. D. In the notes the 
editor has made use of Allen’s statements, whenever these were 
still in accordance with the results of more recent investiga- 
tions. The introduction contains useful information on the 
life and works of Euripides, on his Medea and its relation to 
that of Neophron, the Medea myth and the illustrations of the 
text which have been chosen with great care. An appendix 
states the deviations of the text from the best manuscript. 
(Gion & Company, Boston.) 


A Complete Course in Phonography according to the Isaac 
Pitman method, by W. L. Mason, of the DeWitt Clinton high 
school and principal of the Metropolitan school of shorthand. 
This is a practical self-instructor and guide to shorthand re- 
porting, intended for use as a class text-book as well as for the 
individual student. It presents the Isaac Pittman shorthand in 
so clear and simple a way that no one ought to have great 
trouble in learning it. (W. L. Mason, 289 Fourth avenue, 
New York.) 


He1th’s Home and School Classics are little flexible covered 
books containing some of the brightest gems of literature 
suited to the tastes and needs of young pupils. They are care- 
fully edited and beautifully illustrated. From the titles of 
some of these can be judged their general character, as The 
Wonderful Chair and the Tales it Told, edited by M. V. O’Shea : 
Gulliver’s Travels, edited by Thomas M. Balliet ; The Story of a 
Short Life, by Mrs. Ewing, edited by Thomas M. Balliet ; The 
Adventures of Ulysses, by Charles Lamb, edited by Prof. W. P. 
Trent. These books are printed in large type and are excellent 
reading for young or old. They areissyed fortnightly. (D.C. 
Heath & Company, Boston.) 


Translations into really good English are even rarer than 
good original compositions in English. Believing that there 
are certain principles of translation which if followed out in a 
thoro-going manner, will enable the ordinary student of lan- 
guage to steer clear of “translation-English,” Prof. Herbert 
Cushing Tolman has put together a little book on The Art of 
Translating.” It ought to be in the hands of every teacher of 
ancient or modern languages, for it is full of practical hints. 
The author is very sensible in not forcing: much abstract theory 
upon the reader. The chapters on diction are especially help- 
ful. (Benj. H. Sanborn & Company, Boston.) 


Answers to the Queer Queries on South America and Europe. 
The title of this book explains its purpose. The answers and 
the questions that go with them will be found useful for mak- 
ing more definite the geographical information possessed by 





IMPORTANT 


pupil or teacher. (A. Flanagan, Chicago.) 
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The Bird Book 


A Natural History of Birds, suited to the higher grades, 
By FANNIE HARDY ECK STORM. : 


This book is an account, suited to children’s comprehension, of 
the development of birds to meet the varied conditions of bird 
life—their structural modifications, their color variations, their 
changed and changing habits. It is based on an abundance of fresh 
and authentic material, treated systematically, and providing 
definite training in induction and deduction from observed facts. 
The lives of nearly one hundred birds receive particular study, 
and they are birds that are well known, abundant, easily observed, 
and resident in nearly all parts of the country. There are fifty- 
eight excellentillustrations from nature. CZ, 707 fp. Price, 60 cts. 


A New Practical Speller 


By JAMES H PENNIMAN, 
Master in the DeLancey School, Philadelphia. — 

This is an excellently classified book containing 6:00 words that 
present difficulties in spelling to the average boy and girl. At 
the bottom of each page are a few lines giving an illustrative use 
of five or six of the words on that page, and attention is called to 
any peculiarity of pronunciation or accent. The last forty pages 
give to the teacher definite aid in attaining the highest results in 





correctness of spelling. Cloth, 160 pages. Price, 20 cents. 
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Tue Scuoor Journat, established in 1 was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
the year it published twelve school board num- 
vers, ly lustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
sach, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight Rages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a t- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

Two Do.tars a year in advance, One dollar for sia 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. - 








ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on nagtaion, The value of Tue 
Scuoot Journat as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, schoo) 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 





Interesting Notes. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York has issued its report for 
1900, The institution is shown to be the 
largest in the world with assets aggregat- 
ing $325,753,152.51, an increase for the 
year of $23,908,614.99. 

The receipts for the year were $60,582,- 
802.31. There is a contingent guarantee 
fund of $54,122,022.25 in addition to the 
dividends to be apportioned this year. 
This is in addition to the sum of $269,191,-: 
130.26 placed to the credit of the reserve 
fund and other liabilities in accordance 
with the requirements of the New York 
insurance department. 





IF YOU WANT TO 


Enjoy Your Breakfast 


TRY OUR NEW STANDARD 








IT IS INDEED A RARE TREAT. 
It is pant in ABSOLUTELY AIR-1IGHT TRADE- 
MARK BAG will 


S, which preserve treng 
and flavor for any 1 th of time. _ ~ 
WHEN IN New Yor« Ciry don’t fail to visit the 
ANDSOMEST and T TEA STOREin America 


has been entirely remodeled—new front, new 
entrance, new decorations, new stock, etc. It is 
well worth a visit. 

All Orders by Mail or Telephone—2%51 Cort- 
landt—will receive prompt attention. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
31 and 33 Vesey St., corner Church St., - 
Box 289. NEW YORE. 





The claims paid in 1900 arising from 
the death of policy-holders amounted to 
$15,052,652.12; in addition the company 
paid during the year $11,309,210.91 On ac- 
count of endowments, dividends, etc. 
Since its organization in 1843 the Mutual 
Life has paid to its policy-holders 
$54,479,809. 


How to be Beautiful. 


“*¢ To look beautiful is a duty which the 
fair sex owes both to the themselves and 
their friends,’ said one of the wise men of 
modern times, ‘and with the discoveries of 
modern scientists there is no good reason 
why they shouldn’t perform that duty. 
Every one should do all in his or her power 
supp/ement nature in adorning the person, 
and while it is true that a fine complexion 
is not given to all, yet the work of nature, 
not always beautiful, may be improved 
upon in many ways.’ The many thousands 
who have been benefited by Dr. T. F. 
Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or Magical 
Beautifier, appreciate this, and know its 
value as a cosmetic. They know thata 
skin that is freckled, tanned, pimpled or 
moth-patched can be made like the new- 
born babe’s. It has been recommended 
by physicians for those who will use toilet 
preparations, and the Board of Health has 
declared it free from all injurious proper- 
ties. All druggists and fancy goeds stores 
appreciate its vale and keep it for sale.” — 
The Mail and Express, New York, Sept. 
Sth, 1898. 


F.E.B, 


We heard a man Say the other morning 
that the abbreviation for February—Feb. 
—means Freeze every body, and that man 
looked frozen in his ulster. It was appar- 
ent that he needed the kind of warmth 
that stays, the warmth that reaches from 
head to foot, all over the body. Wecould 
have told him from personal knowledge 
that Hood’s Sarsparilla gives permanent 
warmth, it invigorates the blood and 
speeds it along thru artery and vein, and 
really fits men and women, boys and girls, 
to enjoy cold weather and resist the at- 
tacks of disease. It gives the right kind 
of warmth, stimulates and strengthens at 
the same time, and all its benefits are 
lasting. There may be a suggestion in 
this for you. 


Hotel Men Dine. 


The members of the Hotel Association of 
New York city lately sat down, at Delmon- 
ico’s, to their twenty-third annual banquet. 
Mr. Simeon Ford, of the Grand Union 
hotel, president of the association, acted 
as toastmaster in place of James H. Bres- 
lin, whose illness prevented his attendance. 
Mr. Ford began the speechmaking with a 
witty. speech that would have done honor 
to Mr. Depew. When he said that the 
association was composed of the fattest, 
best natured, best nourished. most vir- 
tuous, and happiest lot of men in the com- 
munity, the oe! a him their laugh- 
ing assent. ‘‘ We delight in going about 
doing good,” said he. ‘When we ‘do’ 
anybody we ‘do’ ’em good.” Mr. George 
H. Daniels spoke of the great destiny of 
the hotel business during the twentieth 
century. 





Bleeding Piles 


And All Other Forms of this Common 
and Annoying Disease, Cured by 
the Pyramid Pile Cure. 


Thousands of men and women suffer 
from some form of piles without either 
knowing the exact nature of the trouble, 
or knowing it, carelessly allow it to run 
without using the simple means ofa radi- 
cal cure. 

The failure of salves and ointments to 
cure piles has led many sufferers to be- 
lieve the only permanent cure to be a sur- 
gical operation, but surgical operations 
are dangerous to life and moreover very 
expensive, and,by no means always or even 
often successful. 

The safest and surest way to cure any 
case of piles, whether itching, protruding, 
or bleeding is to use the Pyramid Pile 
Cure, composed of healing vegetable oils, 
and absolutely free from mineral poisons 
and opiates. 

Mr. Wm. Handschu, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
after suffering severely from bleeding piles 
writes as follows: 

“T take pleasure writing these few lines 
to let you know that I did not sleep for 
three months except for a short time each 
— because of a bad case of bleedin 
piles. I was down in bed and doctors di 
me no good. 

“ A good brother told me of the Pyra- 
mid Pile Cure and I bought from my 
druggist three fifty cent boxes. They 
completely cured me and I will soom be 
able to go to my work again.” 

The Pyramid Pile Cure is not only the 
safest and surest pile remedy but it is by 
far the widest known and most popular, 
because so many thousands have tried it 
and found it exactly as represented. 

Every physician and druggist in the 
country knows the Pyramid Pile Cure and 
what it will do. 

Send to Pyramid Drug Co., Marshall, 
Mich., for little book on Cause and Cure 
of Piles mailed free to any address, or 
better yet, get a fifty cent box of the 
remedy itself at the nearest drug store 
and try it to-night. 





12.40 Noon the Florida Limited, 
The Standard Train of the Present Date. 


First to leave New York (daily except 
Sunday) via. P, R. R. and Southern Ry. 
First arriving St. Augustine. First in 
every respect. Two other fast trains daily 
by the Southern Railway. Drawing- 
Room, Compartment cars through; Din- 
ing car seryice. N. Y. Offices, 271 and 
1185 Broadway. Alex. S. Thweatt, East- 
ern Pass, Agent. 


$30.00 Chicago to California, Portland, 
Seattle, Tacoma, and Puget Sound. 


Chicago Union Pacific and Northwest- 
ern Line. Tickets on sale each Tuesday, 
February 12 to April 30. Shortest time 
en route. Finest scenery. Daily tourist 
car excursions personally conducted semi- 
weekly. For tickets, illustrated pamphlets, 
and full information inquire of nearest 
ticket agent or address Chicago & North- 
— Ry., 461 Broadway, New York 
city. 
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- Rheumatism 


No disease makes a person feel older, 

It stiffens the joints, produces lameness, 
and makes every motion painful. 

It is sometimes so bad as wholly to disa- 
ble, and it should never be neglected. 

Elsie B. Kirk, Box 247, Montezuma, 
Iowa, had it in her hips and limbs so that 
ghe could not sleep; Mrs. Hattie Turner, 
Bolivar, Mo., had it so severely she could 
not lift anything and could scarcely get 
up or down stairs; W. H. Shepard, Sandy 
Hook, Conn., was laid up with it, was cold 
even in July, and could not dress himself, 

According to testimonials voluntarily 
given, these sufferers were permanently 
relieved, as thousands have been, by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
which corrects the acidity of the blood 
on which rheumatism depends and builds 
up the whole system. 





‘Hoop’s PILLS cure constipation. Price 25 cents. 


Pears’ 


What a luxury Pears’ 





soap is! 
It is the cheapest and 
best toilet soap in all the 


world. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts of 
stores sell it, especially druggists. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on Euro: Plan at Mod 
mn ate pean al erate 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - 








Proprietors 














At the End of Your Journey you will find ita 
great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Pooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 





and Breath 
Perf 








ps. ire musical ine 
tution merica, 

CoNsERVATO Founded 1853. Unsur. 

OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- 

’ position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution, 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 

Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 

FRANE W. HALE, General 


NewEngland 


acer, Roston, Mase. 





Our new Teachers’ Catalog sent free on 
request. E.L. KELLOGG & CO,, 
61 East oth St., New York 


‘manual training school, Philadelphia, Pa 





Literary Notes. 


“The Lights to Literature” Calendar 
which Rand, McNally & Company have 
just issued is an artistic souvenir, drawn 
in quaint old English style. The cover 
design is surmounted by a row of old lan 
terns with candles trimmed and burning. 
The whole is beautifully printed in red 


_and black. It can be had by school teach- 


ers for the asking. Address, Rand, Mc 
Nally & Company, Chicago or New York 


Mrs. Anna Bowman Dodd in her book, 
‘‘Falaise, the Town of the Conqueror,” 
relates a delightful incident of the lady of 
the chateau, who had come to the horse 
fair to buy a. saddle-horse. —- pur- 
chased a thorobred on the spot she laugh- 
ingly remarks: “ Buying a horse is like 

etting married,—if you find what you 
ike, seize it at once. If you hesitate, you 
are lost.” 


The pio for the $1,000 in prizes for 
original compositions offered by the New 
England Conservatory of Music, Boston, 
will be George W. Chadwick, director of 
the Worcester festival; Mr. Frank Van 
der Stucken, of Cincinnati, O., director of 
the Cincinnati symphony orchestra, and 
Prof. Horatio W. Parker, of Yale univer- 


Sity. 

tt has been decided to extend the time 
during which compositions may be sent in 
to June 1, Igol, in order to allow composers 
to compete for the prizes offered by the 
New England Conservatory of Music as 
well as for those by Mr. Paderewski. 

The awards will be made solely on con- 
siderations of originality, effectiveness, 
and serious musicianship. 


A new publication, to be known as 
School Science, is to appear in Chicago in 
March, under the editorship of C. E. 
Linebarger. It will bein the interest of 
science teachers in secondary schools. 
The latest and best in methods and appa- 
ratus, the news of interest to scientists, 
will be reported. Among the associate 
editors: are: R. H. Cornish, girls’ high 
school, New York city; E. L. Hill, Col- 
legiate institute, Cacieh, Ont., Canada; 
Lyman C. Newell, state normal school, 
Lowell, Mass.; Wm. H. Snyder, Worces- 
ter academy, Worcester, Mass.; Rufus P. 
Williams, president of the New England 
association of chemistry teachers, Boston, 
Mass., and Geo. F. Stradling, 


The maintenance of beaches along the 
New England coast is being successfully 
accomplished by the “groyne system.” 
These “groynes” consist of a series of 
posts planted firmly in the sand, with 
close planks extending from post to post. 
The “groyne” is constructed at right an- 
gles to the beach, and its position prevents 
the waves acting on it injuriously. Sand 
is intercepted by the planking, rapidly 
forming a new beach and preventing ero- 
sion. 





$30.00 Chicago to Portland, Seattle, 
Tacoma and North Pacific Coast, 


Via Chicago & North-Western Railway, 
optional routes via St. Paul or Omaha. 
Tickets on sale each Tuesday. February 
12 to April 30. Shortest time en route. 
Finest scenery. Daily tourist car excur- 
sions personally conducted semi-weekly. 
For tickets, illustrated pamphlets and full 
information inquire of nearest ticket agent 
or address Chicago & Northwestern R’y, 
461 Broadway, New York City. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 
Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has m used for 
OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTHERS for 
THEIR CHILDREN W HIN cR- 
FECT SUCCESS. It SOOTH 
the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CU 
and is the best remedy for D 
Dru its in every ee of the world. d 
ask for “Winslow” hing ye og and take no otb- 
er kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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oenol 
Constable Ko. 


Spring 
Wash Fabrics. 


David and John “Anderson’s” 
Celebrated 


Zephyrs, 
Plaids, Stripes and Plain Colors. 
Mercerized Ducks, Printed Dimi- 
ties. 


Silk and Cotton Plissé, 
White Embroidered Piques, Silk and 
Linen Shirtings, 
Dotted Swiss, Printed Linen Lawns, 
Embroidered Batiste. 


Broadway K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





A Skin of Beauty is a JoyForever 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ental Cream," seauririce, 


| BEAUTIFIER, 


* 


other cosmetic 






virtues it has 
stood the test 
of 52 years; no 
other has, and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 
be sure it 
BSN is pro pod 
: made. Accep 
nocounterfeitof similar name. The distinguished 
Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the haut-ton ‘a 


S Mga 


patient:) ‘* As you ladies will use them, I recom. 

E mend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream * as the least h ‘ul of 
+ | all the Skin rations.” One bottle wil! last 
GOURAUD’S 


six months using it every day. 
POUDRE SUBTILE removes superfluous hair 
without injary to the skin. 
D. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
87 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
shrongnass hey 8., Canadas, and Europe. Also found 
in N. Y, City at 5 H. Macy’s, Wanamaker’s and other 


8 Dealers. §@-Beware of Base Imitations. 


$1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one selling 
the same. 


BROWN'S He 





The best preparation for colds, coughs, 
and asthma.’ 
MRS. 8. A. WATSON, Temperance Lecturer, 
* Pre-eminently the best.” 
REV. HENEY WARD BEECHER. 








CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 


Teeth without Plates: _ 
The special and scientific branch of dentistry 
known as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the 
mostaccurate adjustment with perfect mechani- 
cal construction to insure an artistic success and 
permanency ve q 
Having every facility for this class of work I 
can now offer reasonable prices as consistent with 
first class workmanship. EsTABLISHED, 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23 St.. NY. 





CONSUMPTION 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE|f%“~~™” PRIN DIN IDOINODIOIIUOIOONS 


peepee ia ied 6 Brumbaugh’s Standard Readers 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President, 






































‘The Greatest of Brooks’s Arithmetics 

All the Companies.”’ : : 
Aes, - - > §900844,537 52 Brooks’s New Mental Arithmetic 
Insurance and Annuities 


in Force, - + 1,052,665,211 00 Standard Vertical Writing 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of poly at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 


SDALDING’S ATHLETIC LIBRARY Westlake’s Common School Literature 


scape <;:ssiieaael Magill’s Modern French Series 


No. 
2 Indian Clubs and Dumb Bells (Campbell 
6 How to Play Lawn Tennis. a Champion 
29 Exercises with Pully Weights. H. S. Ander- 


72 Physical Training Simplified. No Apparatus. 
82 How to Train Properly. KS 
o Hes Sera ness ALL FIRST-CLASS TEXT-BOO 





91 Warman’s Indian Club Exercises. 
101 Official Croquet Guide. 
102 Ground ae ‘ : 
104 The Grading of Zinnastic Exercises. 
106 Rales for Basket Ball for Women. 


Price, 10 cts. per copy, postpaid 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER. CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 
OUR NEW CATALOG 


is justissued. No such fine catalog of teachers’ Publishers, 
books was ever before issued. It describes the 
best books on Methods, Pedagogy, Recitation 





For further information address 




















end Dissogs, Quesitonsand Answers Sapp\ereen- 614 ARCH STREET, . . PHILADELPHIA. 
B. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK ws 
JUST ISSUED. 


The Students’ Standard Dictionary 


An abridgment of the Funk & Wagnall’s Standard Dictionary. Large 8vo, 923 pages, tloth sides, leather back. Price, net $2.50 

The most important of all recent reference eee, Tt exactly meets the frequently expressed wish for an up-to-date 
full-of-matter, moderate-priced Standard Dictionary. It gives the Orthography, Pronunciation, Meaning, and egy swe A 
of over 60,000 Words and Phrases, with Synonyms and Antonyms, an Appendix of Proper Names, Foreign Phrases, Faulty 
Diction, Disputed Pronunciations, Abbreviations, etc., etc., and 1,225 Pictorial Illustrations, 


FOR PROSPESpRess ™S THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 5 & 7 East 16th Street, New York. 
= SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER 


Occupies an Imperishable Position in the BUSINESS WORLD. 
Unquestionable Superior Merit 


















Annually adds thousands of names to 16 Standard) po, “Uinta ere Boe ae 
the long list of Smith Premier users, Vegetables |rumber, Lettuce, Muskmelon, 
representing every line of trade and For 50 cta. py, yen. Se ” 





every profession. .. .. 0... oe oe ee oe we ee 14 Favorite [Ant Balsam, Calliopsis, Candy. 


1 
a Bl a E 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. Flowers = [sholuis, Petunls, Phlox, Poppy. 


for 50 cts. thus, Zinnia, List price $1.00. 














The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., AO Bost (a snare nan, deseable cor 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. 8. A. Sweet Peas whole range of colors, Each sort 





in a separate packet. Booklet with 
for 40 cts. descriptions and directions with 


SPRING "> SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS || crane [erase ore 
eee A isneit tide Bias ol". Collections Bee page Oman 
Pantomimes, Recitations, {cle Memorial Day, Fourth of | | SmallFruits a a 
ee omer * | EE 

Moore's Diamond, Niagara, $1.00. 


All named varieties, our selection, 
{ Doz. Dahlias to include the four chases, Cactus, 


Edited by A1tce M. KELLoGG. 160 pages. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. for $1.00. | Decorative, Pompon and Show. 








































The above collection fully described in 
Vick’s Garden and Floral Guide, which 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO,, Senile hee cages ene 


JAMES VICKS SONS, 


61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 3 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


SOI 
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—=A NEW—— 
| NUMBER BOOK 


THE ARITHMETIC PRIMER 


A NUMBER BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 
designed to precede any series of Arithmetics. 
By FRANK H. HALL, Author of 


THE WERNER ARITHMETIC - - (A Three Book Course 
THE HALL ARITHMETICS - - - - (A Two Book Course 


Cloth, 128 pages. Colored Illustrations, 
PRICE, POSTPAID, : 25 CENTS. 











CONTENTS: 
INTRODUCTION. 
CHAPTER I, For parents and for teachers of backward 
pupils. 6 pp. 
CHAPTER II. For teachers of first grade pupils. 8 pp. 
CHAPTER III, For teachers of second grade pupils. 4 pp. 


THE PRIMER OF ARITHMETIC. 

A guide to teachers of second grade pupils in oral 
work in number, and for the use of pupils in second or 
third grade, as a review of what they have been taught 
orally. 108 pp. 





The book as a whole is a series of very easy steps so 
selected as to induce the child 40 tmage magnitude in 
connection with numbers. 

THE ARITHMETIC PRIMER is an Independent 
Number Book prepared to precede or accompany any series 
of Arithmetics 2638 20 28 2020 26 20 28 28 8 8 8 8 8 ot 8 8 ot ot 8 








Werner School Book Company 


CHICAGO # w& NEW YORK # s#& BOSTON 











N= CENTURY | 


By THOMPSONS. 


FOR CHILDHOOD DAYS. 
Finst .. .. .. .. 28Cents 


FAIRY TALE AND FABLE. 


SEOCOND.. . .. 40 Cents 


THIRD AND Fount IN PREPARATION. 
Soon Ready. 

Strictly Foseqerioa. Pure in Literature, Limited Vocab , Care- 
fully Graded, Artistic Color Plates and Gutline Drawings, h Art 
Reproduction, Vertical Script. 

“The best books examined.” —M. VY. O'Shea, Prof. Pedagogy, Univ. Wis. 


| SPELLING (new) 
THE QUINCY WORD LIST. 


By Franx E. Partin, Supt. 

Over 6,000 common practical words carefully graded aecording to con- 
tents rather than length. Arranged in groups in an original manner 
en or MorsE SPELLER, by Prof. Dutton, will meet all require 
ments. 

CARROLL’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
AROUND THE WORLD Books I and II are unique. The most popular 
booksin print. In demand by thousands in all large cities. Every 
one adopts on examination. 

“ Remarkably instructive and attractive for elementary geography.” — 
H.8. Tarbell, Supt., Providence, R. I. 

INDIANS AND PIONEERS—I. COLONIES—II. Best treatment of Colonies 
By Prof. Dutton, Columbia University. 
BURTON’S STORY OF THE INDIANS OF NEW ENGLAND. 


INTERMEDIAL COPY BOOKS. Round pea hand—not back slant- 


Many thousand dozens in New York City. 
FORD’S NATURE’S BY-WAYS. Natural Science for Primary Grades. 


FAR EAST AND FAR WEST RED CHILDREN. By Mana L. Pratt. 
Indian Myths and Legends. Very attractive. 


a * — DEVELOPMENT MAPS. Best in use; cost one half of 
others. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, 
Main Office: 96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 195 Wabash Avenue, Cutcaao, Inu. 





WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. 








30 | [VES sox VISIBLE SPEECH 


per The newest first reading book for children 
Can be used the first day of schools we w 








NEW YORK 


W. BEVERLEY HARISON 


42 East 20th Street 






















HE blackest, smoothest, strong- 
est, toughest, most evenly 
graded pencils that can be 
bought anywhere at any price 
















Those not familiar with the good qualities 
of the Dixon can obtain satisfactory samples 
by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
and sending 16 cents in stamps: : : ::: : 













JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 





JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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School _Apparatus. 
EIMER & AMEND 


A First-Class 205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK 


MICROSCOPE| | "sacwsats""""" 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
$16.°° . SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 





ane, 






















48 Reticle Scents instrument Everything Needed in the Laboratory 
_Just the Thing for Winter Evenings Glass blowing done on the premises 
This isa fa as well as Summer Afternoons Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 
? my / An inexhaustible mine of amusement and 
FLY S 4 { information for young and old. Easy to use. 


Perfect optical results. **One may use the 


o—aigehe” on See Ses ae Fireproof and Waterproof 


Outfit consists of microscope as shown, 
twelve prepared objects, such as fly's wing. 


foot of insect, etc., book describing and illus- S BES 0 ITH 
trating 1,000 common microscopic objects, A Y i 
“cond slides, and covers for mounting objects 
ceps, etc. 
Microscopes, all prices, up to $500.00 % " one 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. Superior to Tiling at Less Cost, for 
Rochester, N. Y.. Flooring, Wainscoting, etc. 


Magnifies 180 diameters nin NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 
The Only Sanitary Floor for Schools, 
THE ASBESTOLITH CO., 


95 Nassau St., New York, 
Used in U. S. Navy. 


FOOT 


one of the thousands) 
of interesting and 
instructive things 
which may be 
examined by any 
one with this 


*” 














Send for 
the Illustrated 
Catalogve of 
Chas. Beseler Co., 
251 Centre St., New York. ,:< 
ttn. 

















| ti rit] For chools and Colleges 


LANTERN SLIDES 
FOR EDUCATIONAL USE 


We have arranged special lists of lantern slides, cov- 
ering Geography, Physical Geo aphy, Geology, Bot- 
any, History, ene, Psychology, etc., etc. These 
slides are special] i arranged to accompany the stand- 
ard text books. The arrangement is particularly con- 
venient and the slides are of finest quality. Special 
prices to colleges and schools on slides, stereopticons 
—— = apparatus, Send for our new pamphlet, 
free— 


E The Magic Lantern in School Work. 

7 ( ROWELL ( ~ ABIN rr WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Dep’t, | Philadelphia, 
eee K SPOTS 

constitutes a complete physical laboratory. No additional pieces} |, on school desks, iio, basin, 

are necessary for Pepi 'e clothin 


14> idy 4 inkwe te 00) 
A COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE dy inti inkl of school dens 


A  DiSEA SE ¢ of writing a slovenly hand. 
The manual accompanying the cabinet gives mine instructions on penholders and 

for more than five hundred distinct experiments. he ga) pista SE 6 as by . of pu- 
The outfit has given universal and absolute satisfaction. The CLES — ne ty mh Awe e em s 

cabinet is equipped with appliances for water pressure, electricity, | -———= ural clea jouse for disea 

>| gas,andcompressedair. Every piece is numbered and has a ——_ 

~| place in one of the drawers. The universal verdict is: ‘‘ It is the 

‘4 Bost thing on the market.” 




































Write for large illustrated catalogue and book of testimonials. 


MAIN OFFICE AND Factory: EASTERN OFFICE: 
Ft. Wayne Av. and St. Joe St., INDIANAPOLIS. HAMILTON,N.Y 


McINTOSH COLLEGE 
LANTERN 


“Is conceded to eclipse all other Lanterns. | Sets, complete, with Book?of Instruction, $1.50 
Heliopticon for Sunlight and all other illum- | "42 wards : oc Bingte Tools, any shape. 
inants. Imperial for Electricity. All first- HEAD QUARTERS FOR SLOYD. 


= class Schools are equipped with the Mc 122-126 Summer 
Intosh apparatus. Prices low, with a special discount to schools. Our complete CHANDLER & BARBER, Strt, BOSTON. 
catalogue free to all teachers. 
M INTOS STEREOPTICON COMPANY, 
Cc 35-37 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


DO YOU KNOW tt « LAPILINUM BLACKBOARD —) 


(SmLIcaTE BLACKBOARD Stone CLoTH) 3 feet by 9 feet can be obtained for $1.50? 65 5% Ave. NY. €O. 
(Other sizes in rtion.) Can be tacked on t 4 wall by any one—makes a perfect 
blackboard an wear equal to stone. Send for Catalogue and price list. The 
principal maleaws in every City = oy stock a line of Silicate goods. Send fora UNIVERSITY AND 
sample of Lapilinum anda test tt. e guarantee it. Manufactured only oie i te “COLLEGE BELLS. 
Corner Vesey ani ure! le r and t y seq 
N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE COMPANY, 3 ME STBECETSURBa Tet 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years ‘129 Auditorium Building, “oe 3 
Positions Filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
parton Pl., Boston, Mass, 186 Fifth Av. Now York, NY. sun] 
4Ash nD on, Mass. v., New York, o08 Mich, Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 
1505 Pa. Ave., Washington,D. © _ 414 Century Bidg., Mi li k ’ 
538 Cooper Bidg. ,Denver,Col. 420 Parole Bae ban Fsncidoo, Cal. 698 mL a jude. Getalooss, te. 








TE ACH ERS W AN T ED: Four thousand positions filled. Sixteenth 
e year. Frequent vacancies in all kinds of 
schools for which we have no suitable 
candidates. Many of them choice positions. Write for particulars. Address C. J. 
Albert, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
Schermerhorn 3 B. 14th St., New York Sons tt Roomoaa} anager, 
COMPETENT TEACHERS WANTED FOR DIRECT APPLICATIONS, 


If you are ambitious to better your position; or wish to obtain a place in apother locality ; 

o< roe position is a Soni 4 Fy communicate — a Bu ureau which has notifie 
rs 0} r ‘ou are a ua 

can help you. NOW is the time to send stamp tor information. ne 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU, (Edw. C. Dixon). 1420 ac wd St., Phila. 
the right direction and 


that we placed an excep- 
tionally large proportion 























Our Percent. of increase Pies) 
in Commissions from 
Teachers we placed last 


GUN a rantal acute ENCY- 
year was about four times : 
the percent. of increase in Bu.F. 2S a 


dates. Send for 
registrations, thus show- Pica, ‘ce 99 
ing a healthy growth in 378+388 Wabash Ave., Chicago Our Platform. 


KINDERGARTEN 2% SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN J & CO., 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. iy se 


KELLOGQG’S BUREAU RECOMMENDS “Texcuers 


Dr. Riopel writes: ‘‘ I have just received appointment from Porto Rico as Supervisor. Thanks 
for your persistent and successful effort.” September places now comingin. Correspondence or 


interview invited. 
H. S. KELLOGG, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 


Schools. 





























“TIME 
"AND 
4 TIDE 
WAIT 





a Se = 99 
* WE NEVER SLEED" "| MAN. 


TEACHERS! 


If you have the wisdom of an owl, rom 11 
profit by past experience, and consult the 
NATIONAL regarding the best peying | posi- 
tions, and how to get them. here is no 
agency that stands higher with — and 
school boards; no one who can, and will, give 
you better service. Our references are satis- 
tied teachers and school boards everywhere. 
You should resolve to write us your wants 
to-day. It will be time well spent. Address, 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASS’N, 
Holland, Michigan. 
JOHN H. RAVEN, Pres. 
JAS. CONNELL, SEo’y anp TREAS. 

















AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, 
Superior Professors, nci 
Tutors,and Governesses, for every De 
ment of Instruction; Recommends 
Schools to Parents. Call on or address 

Mrs. M. J. Youna-FuLTon, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agen 
23 UNION SQUARE, fon. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—NeEw York City. 


The professional school of Columbia University Attention ) Teachers 


for the training of general teachers, supervisors, 
principals, superintendents, and instructors inj INCREASE YOUR SALARY. Work for Uncle 
norma! schools and colleges. Open to bothsexes. | Sam. ‘I'he majority of Railway Mail Clerks now 
Fellowships and Scholar-| being —— are Teachers. Our Special 
ships amounting to $5,750 | Course will prepare you to successfully pass the 
each ers annually. Degree of B.S. | Civil Service Examination to be held this spring. 
granted oncompletionef a | Our course insures your success. Secure a life- 





two-years’ Collegiate| time position paying three times your present 
College Course followed by a two-| salary. Write for Catalogue now. 

ears’ courseleading tothe | Wesiern Preparatory School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

iploma in Elementary 

Teaching. Kindergarten, i ae. Training. 

omestic Science, or Manual Trainin 

Graduate courses leading to Higher D iploma, Rome Study. _ pens ye ig courses “aa 
Diploma in Ww Teaching, or to the De-| THE | UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE in 28 of 
grees of A.M Catalogues sent on ap- its departments, includ- 
OF CHICAGO ing Pedagogy, History, 


Plication to the Secretary. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. | the Languages, English, Mathematics, Physiog- 
raphy, Zoology, Ph siology, Botany,etc. Instruc- 


— is personal. University credit is granted for 
Grade ‘Teachers co lege courses successful y completed. Work 
and Supervisors. may. gin at an or circular address 
Monthly, during the THE UNIVE SITY OF r ChIGAGO Div. ae 


schoolyear. Discussion 
pl = ics hs to music teaching and the “ uew ed- 
rn. 4 — SEASON Music, &c, from the 


BEST SOURCES, used in class for reading, by or- LAW BY MAIL. Our courses in law are 

















dering ‘‘ Rep inane Pr ipal 
n rin rincipals and Saperimtendents conducted by Hon. Chas. A. Ray 


will aid their teachers by arranging to supply each 
At 4 late Chief Justice Supreme Court of 


Duilding with at least one annual subscription. $1 
ear; Se. perc Indiana. Send for free Catalogue No. C-16. 


fa ited by EN PLACE 4 ervisor at, ie tT Columbian Correspondence College, 


PANY 1 Published by gc ; feieoneoue com- 1 No o95 Pennsylvania Ave. §.E.,Washington,D.C. 


** GRAND PRIZ 


WAS AWARDED TO 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


This is the highest prize ever awarded to a pen-maker, and no other pen- -maker has 
it. It stands above the Gold Medal. 


Gillott has always taken the Highest Prize. 








at Parts, 
1900, 








THE 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


enjoys the confidence of teachers and 
employers bdecause it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conserv: 
ative Lines. We should be pl 

to explain our plans to you. Address 


HENRY SABIN' = _ Des Moines, Iowa. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING 


THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
OF THE SOUTH. Raleigh, 


ESTABLISHED 1891 BY PRESENT MANAGER. 


Largest patronage and best clientele of all 
Southern agencies. throughout South and West. 
Peachers of ability and specialists wan 


Send for brochure and full particulars. 


and emplozers a should corre- 

T spond with ROBERTSON’S 
ACHERS’ AGENCY, Equi- 

table Bldg, Memphis, 4 Has filled vacancies 


in 19 States. Operates in every State. Faithful 
and efficient service. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


For Schools and Colleges. New Pian. 


GUNSTON BUREAU, Box K, Hancock, Md. 
eR EE Book Store by Mail. 
Wholesale Prices. | 

















Write for our catalogue; 416 6x9 inches; 

age 6 cents. Advertises 15, oks, Dities, 
eee a fae Wholesale Prices 

All Ley pote y soy posed Best oatalog ever print 


ed an 
THE BooK SUPPLY C0.266-8 Wabash Ave.,Chicage 





Nos. Al, 128, 333, 444, 126, 556. 





Al All these 
128 


Ait « { ESTERBROOK’S PENS } jerSiesicc 


126 
444 











333 | For Sale at all Stationers. ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., $oni°Ginaa wo. | 556 
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eee 


JAS. GODFREY WILSON A Tonic and Nerve Food 


Patentee and Manufacturer. 











Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 





Rolling Partitions. Hygienic Wardrobes. 











When exhausted, depressed 
or weary from worry, insomnia, 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 


HESE Goods are exten- 
sively used in School 

=== «6 Buildings K A A A A 

MAYAN) 

Cx) Send for Catalogue A 











CHIEF OFFICE: 











74 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. Venetian Blinds, | ¢ 20urishes, strengthens, and im- 
parts new life and vigor by supply- 
Special Features of the ing the needed nerve food. 
N EW ERA UNITED STATES HISTORY Sold by Druggists in original packages only 
1. The narrative style adopted. 4, The uniform plan of giving more 
2. The charts which are intended space to the CAUSES and RESULTS 
for a complete review of the sub- of the wars than to the harrowing 
ject when completed. details of the battles. 
8. The thorough manner in which 5. Political and territorial develop- 
the social and material advance ment from the first charters to the 
of the American people has been separate colonies to the national 
treated. constitution and its amendment. 
CHICAGO EATON & COMPANY, Publishers NEW YORK 
203 Michigan Avenue 3 East 14th Street 











\ & 
The inventions of the Nineteenth Century will Elgin Watches 
save Many Centuries of labor in ages to come. possess every desirable modern 
, ace” —are acknowl- 
True, above ail things, of the The World’s Standard 


in accurate time-telling and en- 
durance. Jewelers everywhere 


Re mi Nn 2 t O Nn | ee Elgin 





An Elgin Watch always 
has the word “Elgin” en- 


-TYPEWRITER - a ee 
No labor-saving invention of the century appeals se ee Pe 8 
Strongly to the brain worker. It enables \@ ' ELGIN, ILL. 
him to do twice the writing with half the or 

labor and in half the time. @ \e@ %e 


GRAND PRIX, PARIS, 1900 












Outranking all medals 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS @ BENEDICT Qg es 
4 327 Broadway, New York << 
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